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An Elmore Improvement Protected by Basic Patents 
Which Outclasses in Power Any Six-Cylinder Car 





MODEL 25 TOURING CAR 


MODEL 25—Touring Car. 30 H.P., 4-cylinder High 12 50 
Duty Motor, 108-in. wheel-base; 32 x 3%-in. tires $ 


MODEL 36-B—Touring Car for five. 50 H.P., 4-cylinder 1 7 50 
High Duty Motor; 114-in. wheel-base; 34x 4-in. tires $ 


MODEL 46-B—-Touring Car for seven. 70 H.P., 4-cylinder 2 500 
High Duty Motor; 124-in. wheel-base; 36x4-in. tires 


A new Elmore, costing only $1250, which outclasses, in point of power, any six- 


cylinder car in existence— 


a vital improvement in the Elmore engine, protected by patent, which raises 
the two-cycle principle to absolute perfection— 3 , 

a factor of immense importance introduced into the automobile industry which 
furnishes a new kind of efficiency and a new element of economy. 


Eminent engineers have long prophesied the 
advent of a new two-cycle engine which 
would be the most powerful gas motor in 
the world. 


In this prophecy they have given an accu- 
rate and adetailed description of the Elmore 
engine for 191r, becausethey have predicted: 

(1) That this ideal engine would be of two- 
cycle type, without cams, valves, springs 
or other complications; 

(2) That it would do away with crank-case 
compression ; 

(3) That it would insure a volume of gas which would completely 
fill the combustion-chamber; 

(4) That it would admit the gas early or late; 


(5) That it would be absolutely regular in its impulses under all 
conditions, full load or no load. 


It was this prophecy which has spurred us on for years and which 


has resulted in the perfection of the new Elmore High Duty Motor. 


In every single detail the new Elmore cars, about to be shown in 
all parts of America, fulfil this description of the most 
powerful engine of its size and weight in the world. 










Ten years of progression and improvement have been 
crowned by the refinement of the Elmore principle of 


The gas distribution. 
Elmore ¥ 
Manufactaring This principle enables even the “‘little’’ Elmore 
Company Touring Car, at $1250, or the Elmore Roadster, 
ane —— wets at $1200, to outclass in power (size and 
: weight considered) the costliest six- 
Send description of the cylinder car on the market. 
Elmore ig uty oO 
mere ee wits We consider the Elmore motor 
with its patented improvement 
the most valuable asset 
NAME ...ccccccccecccrcccesecceceseesevereesceeceeeseces in the automobile industry 
to-day. 
AAArESS..,recccecegecseccccecccccccvevcccesssegeccesesecseecoese 





Valveless Two Cycle 


We believe that the quota of 3000 cars, which 
we shall begin to deliver coincident with 
the appearance of this announcement, will 
be utterly inadequate to meet the de- 
mand. — 


We believe that when the public discovers the 
inefficiency of the average four-cycle motor, 
alongside of this new High Duty engine, 
there will be a demand for the 1911 Elmore 
which has never been paralleled by any 
other car in America. 





Immense new factory buildings, inspired by the success of this engi- 
neering triumph, are in course of construction, but wecannot supply 
more than 3000 of the new Elmore cars for the present season. 


If you are interested in a car which operis up new possibilities in 
motoring, lose no time in visiting the local Elmore garage. 


MODEL 25 ROADSTER 
MODEL 25—Roadster. 30 H.P., 4-Cylinder High Duty $1 200 
Motor; ! 108-in. ' wheel-base; 32x3%4-in. tires 


THE ELMORE MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
3004 Amanda Street - - - - - - Clyde, Ohio 


Licensed under Selden Patent 
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AN AMERICAN WHIP ON ENGLISH HIGHWAYS 


MR. ALFRED VANDERBILT TOOLING HIS COACH ON ONE OF ITS REGULAR TRIPS BETWEEN LONDON AND BRIGHTON 
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The Taft Recovery 

Tue closing weeks of the first regular session 
of the Sixty-first Congress have brought back 
to the administration much of the prestige it had 
lost. That fact is too plain for denial. It is 
almost as plain as was the previous loss of pres- 
tige. The loss came in part from disapproval by 
public opinion of what the administration had 
done and had proposed; but it came also in great 
part from the apparent inability of the adminis- 
tration to carry through its proposals. That 
second reproach is now removed. People may 
continue to criticise President Tarr for what he 
has done and what he has asked Congress to do, but 
it can no longer be said that he has proved a 
fajlure in the matter of getting Congress to do 
what he wanted. On the contrary, it must be 
conceded that in this respect, as compared with 
most of his predecessors, he has made a good 
showing. Congress, indifferent or lukewarm or 
hostile to his main proposals as it long appeared 
to be, has nevertheless finally attended to them, 
znd they have taken shape as laws—the Railroad 
Act, the Postal Depositories Act, the Act granting 
Statehood to Arizona and New Mexico, the Con- 
servation Act. ‘It is quite true that these meas- 
ures have not kept in their passage the shape they 
had originally. Specific provisions recommended 
or desired by the President have heen stricken out 
and other provisions net recommended and prob- 
ably not desired have heen put in. There have 
heen both concessions and compromises. But here 
is a very substantial body of entirely new legisla- 
tion, started by the Executive initiative, driven 
through mainly by the Executive influence, and 
still in its final form largely in keeping with the 
President’s ideas. When we have added the cam- 
paign-expenses publicity bill, which at this writing 
seems fairly certain of passing, and the securing 
of the appropriation for the Tariff Commission, 
one of the principal and most damaging charges 
against the administration—that of mere weakness 
and ineflectiveness—would seem to be pretty well 
disposed of. 


And What It Means 

Unquestionably this eleventh-hour recovery of 
the administration will have its effect on the 
politieal situation. It brightens the outlook for 
the party in power, lessens the opposition’s hope 
aud opportunity. Republican campaign orators 
will not be wholly debarred from boasting of their 
party’s ability to get together and do _ things. 
There will be bothersome things to explain, like 
the failure to keep the specific platform pledges 
concerning rate-fixing agreements among the rail- 
roads and the regulation of stock and hond issues. 
If one conservation bill has been passed, there 
are a number of others still awaiting action. 
Nothing whatever has been done about Federal 
injunetions—the matter over which there was such 
a great to-do in the national convention, and the 
plank on which was so very carefully worded. 
The bill the President proposed on that subject 
was put to sleep early in the session, and has 
never been disturbed. But the old Republican 
claim of effectiveness, of competence, ean and will 
le made again, and many thousands of voters will 
honor it. . 
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In this, however, there may turn out to be a 
certain benefit to the opposition; for it makes 
the tariff so distinctly, so unmistakably, their best 
point of attack that it is well-nigh inconceivable 
that they can neglect it. They are driven upon 
their salvation. Not merely is the Payne law 
the most conspicuously vulnerable thing in the 
Republican record since the Tarr administration 
“ame into power, but it marks the line of cleavage 
among Republicans. By keeping it continually 
under discussion the opposition will make the most 
of that division. Clearly to divide and conquer 
should be their tactics. What has been done in 
Washington by way of getting conservatives and 
insurgents together on other questions does not 
mean that the like ean be done throughout the 
country and on that issue also. On that issue the 
insurgent leaders have burned their bridges. The 
two factions of the party will not bury that par- 
ticular difference until they have fought. it out 
in some fashion at the polls. 


Don’t Telf Him 

Tell RoosrevELt.—Collier’s Weekly. 

The papers reported that there were five thou- 
sand letters waiting for him at Oyster Bay. 

Heavens! Don’t tell him another thing! Write 
the letter if you must, but don’t mail it. He is 
not a junk-shop. nor a paper-mill, nor yet a gov- 
ernment. Sit tight and give the man a chance 
to catch his breath. 


Colonel Rooseyelt’s Pledge 

In fervent response to the extraordinary greeting 
extended to him by hundreds of thousands of his 
countrymen, many of whom had travelled great 
distances to do him honor, Oolonel Roosrvert 
used some words which have heen generally and 
rightly taken as highly significant. This is what 
he said: 

T am 1eady and eager to do my part so far as T am 
able, in helping solve problems which must be solved 
if we of this, the greatest democratic republic upon 
which the sun ever shone, are to see its destinies rise 
to the level of our hopes and its opportunities. This 
is the duty of every citizen, but it is peculiarly my 
duty. 

The words are significant and important because 
they come from a man whose power over public 
opinion in this country no sane observer can 
question, a man whose lead multitudes stand ready 
to follow, and because they constitute, quite dis- 
tinctly, a pledge to the American peeple. Their 
sincerity we, for one, refuse to question. We are 
of those who, in dealing with Colonel Roosrvert, 
have pretty steadily had the temerity to use their 
own judgment about the value of his services, the 
correctness of his opinions, the wisdom of his 
policies, the right and wrong—and the dignity 
and propriety—of his actions and his words. We 
have ventured also to preserve a sense of propor- 
tion. We have eyen ventured to assert our right 
to a sense of humor; for we have regarded that 
as a part of our inalienable right to life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness. But it would be 
quite beyond us to go to the lengths of believing 
that this so often and so highly honored American, 
to whom so many other Americans look for leader- 
ship, for guidance, for help, with a trust that is 
positively pathetic, could, in the moment of such 
a home-coming, face his countrymen with in- 
sincere words on his lips or insincerity in his heart. 
We are of the opinion that Colonel Roosrvett 
incant what he said; that he meant to pledge and 
consecrate himself to such service as he may be 
able to render by giving his best thought and 
endeavors to helping solve the problems whose 
solution shall*seem most essential to the Republiec’s 
welfare and glory; and we are not in the least 
disposed to treat as of less than the first im- 
portance whatever attitude an any such problem 
he may eventually take. He can undoubtedly 
make himself a powerful factor in determining the 
course the country will take with any one of them. 


One of the Problems 

According to the common wnderstanding, the 
political problem and question that at present most 
insistently demands the attention and the _ best 
tudgment of Americans is the by no means new 
problem of tariff taxation. It is one of the issues 
that may be not improperly called standing issues 
in our polities, but for nearly a year and a half 
now it has also been an acute and a pressing issue. 
It affects seriously very great money interests. It 
affects directly every household, every individual 
citizen, in this country. It arrays our people into 
two schools of economic thought. It involves a 
moral question, a question of right and’ wrong. 
Tt is plainly one of the problems which must be 
solved rightly if the republic is to rise to the level 
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of its opportunities and our hopes. It is therefore 
one of the problems which Colonel Roosreve.t 
pledges himself.to help solve. We trust, accord- 
ingly, that when he is ready to begin again the 
discussion of public questions one of his first utter- 
anees will make it plain where he stands on this 
issue. For it is the simple truth that. long as 
Colonel Roosevett has been before the publie, 
and voluminous as are his writings and speeches, 
the public does not know where he stands on the 
tariff issue. Whatever his views are, he has not 
given them public expression. Some years ago, 
when several men who had called on him at the 
White House gave out a report of a conversation 
with him on the subject, he violently repudiated 
the language they attributed to him. It is under- 
stood that in his early manhood he enrolled him- 
self among the tariff-reformers of that day; but 
at present there is not another prominent public 
man in the country whose position on this great 
question is so obscure. The time has surely came 
when he should speak out candidly. While he 
was President, it was not :ncommon for his friends 
to explain that, as the question was not then being 
actively pressed, it would be unwise for him to 
cndanger other enterprises he had in mind by 
attempting to do anything with the tariff. But 
to the present politica] situation that reasoning, 
whatever force it may once have had, simply does 
not apply. The tariff issue is now distinctly 
uppermost, The autunin elections will turn on it. 
Colonel Roosrevett’s own party is divided over it; 
and not his party only, but the whole country 
wishes to know whether he holds with At-pricu 
and Cannon and the extreme protectionists, or 
sympathizes with the progressives, or takes a com- 
promise view—or dces not really believe in pro- 
tection at all. Tf Colonel Rooseverr has not him- 
self overstated the obligation under which he lives, 
the country has a right to know. 


And Another One 

Ilis attitude on most of the other questions 
under active discussion is less doubtful—on some 
of them not doubtful at all. There is, however, 
one other issue, also of the first importance, on 
which he has not expressed definite views or 
committed himself to a definite policy, yet in 
dealing with which such an influence as his, if 
vigorously exerted on the right lines, might work 
a very great service. That is the issue of monetary 
reform and a better control of our financial system. 
Since Senator Atpricu has been oeeupied with 
getting the Tarr measures through the Senate, that 
issue has failen somewhat into abeyance. It is 
generally felt that, whatever the merits of the 
scheme of reorganization to be proposed by the 
Monetary ‘Commission, it will be heavily handi- 
capped by the wide-spread opinion that whatever 
Aupricn favors is for the interest of the money 
power and the great combinations rather than 
the masses. Yet the need of reform, of bringing 
our monetary and credit systems up to the stand- 
ard of other enlightened nations, is generally 
acknowledged. This, again, is one of the respects 
in which the republic has not been brought up 
to the level of its opportunities. Public finance, 
like the tariff, has hitherto failed to attract Colonel 
Roosevett; yet we trust that, in the spirit of his 
home-coming speech, he will set himself to work 
to help solve this problem also—a kind of problem 
on which all but a very small minority of our 
people stand peculiarly in need of guidance, since 
it is, in its details certainly, a problem for students 
and experts. Colonel Roosrvett’s own experience 
as President during a panic must have taught him 
both how far we are from haying solved it with 
our present arrangements and how extremely 
desirable it is to solve it aright. 

It is with public finance as with the tariff. Both 
may be unattractive. Both may be fraught with 
more dangers to a popularity already attained than 
chances to win more popularity. But both chal- 
lenge Colonel Roosrvett unmistakably to a put- 
ting in practice of his own preachment—not to 
shrink, not shirk, but to hit the line hard. 


Be Calm 

Let us make a careful distinction between the 
Colonel and the extraordinary expectations that 
have grown up in some minds as to what he can 
do and how he can save the country. 

The ccuntry does not need saving just now. It 
is pounding along pretty well on the present tack, 
notwithstanding some difficulties of navigation. 

The Colonel has given no intimation that he 
is going to save it, or that he thinks it needs 
saving. Te bought a new straw hat the day after 
he got ashore, but there is no reason to believe 
it was not the same-sized hat he has been used 























to wear. He is bland, fervent, and busy, but gives 


no signs of undue excitement. In public he wears 
a shirt and keeps it on. Will you neighbors all 
please keep on your shirts, too? Laugh more! 

- Perspire freely if the weather continues hot, but 
avoid excitement. 


The Bailey Question in Texas 

The suggestion that Pennsylvania may do some- 
thing or other Democratic this autumn has not 
provoked the conjecture that Texas may do some- 
thing Republican; but Texas is nevertheless going 
io have her full share of politics during the cam- 
paign, and a full share for Texas is considerable. 
Four. Democratic eandidates for Governor are al- 
ready making the welkin ring, and Texas has a 
good deal of welkin. Brother Conr Jounson is 
one of them, and prohibition is a main issue. 
Either that issue alone or that candidate alone 
would be enough to insure something vigorous in 
the way of a campaign; but none of the other 
three candidates seems to be a mollycoddle or 
weak-lunged, and one of them has insisted on 
bringing in another issué which in Texas beats 
even prohibition for stirring things up. For that 
other issue is Bamry, and in Texas Battey prob- 
ably divides more families and alienates more 
friends than the Civil War did in any border 
State. It is reported thatgover a hundred public 
speakers have offered to take the stump, at their 
own expense, in support of Davipson, the avowedly 
anti-Baitey candidate. If they do, the Battery 
following, and Battey himself, will doubtless get 
into the oratory. The Baitry question is the 
question of Bamey’s integrity—the question 
whether or not he sold to a trust the power and 
influence that had come to him through the ad- 
miration and confidence which Texas had given 
him so abundantly. Other States, unhappily, have 
not avoided the same sort of question about their 
public men, but none of them seems to have taken 
it quite so seriously, so passionately, as Texas has 
taken her division of opinion concerning her 
handsome and undeniably able Senator. The 
great State will not be at ease until Bamry®either 
finds proof of his innocence or goes down before 
the onslaughts of those who believe him guilty. 
BalLey is a national figure also, and the whole 
country has an interest in the outcome. 


The Southern Ports Gaining 

From time to time we have been glad to make 
note of the efforts being made by the Southern 
railroads and manufacturers and associations of 
business men to secure for the various Southern 
ports, particularly the Guif ports, the trade which 
they naturally ought to have. The Annual Review 
of the Foreign Commerce of the United States, 
issued not long ago, would seem to indicate that 
those efforts are already proving themselves worth 
while. They show an increase of one hundred and 
ten per cent. in the exports of the Gulf ports in 
ten years, as against only twelve per cent. for those 
of the Atlantic coast. The actual gain may not 
Le quite so great as the percentage gain would 
indicate, since the Southern coast cities had not, 
to begin with, anything like such a foreign trade 
as those of the Fast. But the figures are none the 
less striking. Still more striking and encouraging 
are those for imports, which show a gain for the 
Gulf ports of no less than 240 per cent. A 
principal difficulty in developing those cities has 
always been that their imports were but a fraction 
of their exports, so that a regular steamship service, 
operating both ways, did not pay. Apparently 
things are now changing in that regard. One 
chief factor in that change has doubtless been the 
establishment of railway lines running southeast 
and northwest—a Harriman idea, quickly adopted 
by other leading railroad men. But another and 
potent factor has been the awakening of Southern 
business men themselves. on the subject of their 
foreign-trade opportunities. 


The River and Harbor Biff 

This year’s River and Harbor bill, now passed 
and signed, ought not to go without a further 
word of comment. That the appropriation for the 
Waterways Commission was eut off was highly 
significant of the kind of statesmanship that has 
prevailed in these matters this year. 

As Senator Burton pointed out, there are 
two ways to make a river and harbor bill. One is 
to consider eyery project on its merits, from the 
point of view of the general welfare, aided by 
expert advice, appropriate only for such projects 
as are both worthy and feasible, and begin no im- 
provement which the government cannot see its 
way to finance to completion. The other way is 
simply to distribute the “pork” so judiciously 
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among the various States and districts as to make 
sure of a two-thirds majority in both Houses, One 
of the regular features of this method is spending 
money on enterprises which nobody really expects 
ever to be finished. Nevertheless, as the Senator 
confesses, this method “ will win every time ”—as 
it did this time. How completely and overwhelm- 
ingly it won this time Senator Battery candidly ex- 
plained. He said: 


Representatives have swarmed into the Senate, and 
here on the floor of this Chamber have warned Senators 
that if this report (the conference report) is rejected, 
the fate of the bill is uncertain, and Senators who have 
what they want have been appealing to other Senators 
who are likewise satisfied that the bill which gives 
them all they ask ought not to be jeopardized in an 
effort to do justice to other States and other Senators. 
This is one of the bills that there is but one way 
to defeat, and that is to take it when the day and hour 
for an adjournment have been fixed and then speak 
it to death. 


Senator Bartey had no confidence in the veto as 
a means of defeating such a measure. He had seen 
it tried several times without success. He may 
have been right. But we are of the opinion, not- 
withstanding, that a prompt yeto, accompanied by 
the sort of message CLEVELAND used to write, would 
have been entirely worth while. 


Honored by Yale 

Yale College, at Commencement last week, made 
JAMES J. Hitt a Doctor of Laws, and Jane 
AppaMs, of Chicdga, a Master of Arts. They 
were well-earned honors. It would have been more 
accurate to have made Learned Doctor Hitp a 
Master of Railroads and Farming, and Mistress 
Appams a Doctor of’ Souls and all Human Dis- 
tresses, but in giving out degrees the colleges 
have to be governed by what they have in stock. 

Two grand people are Doctor Hii and Mistress 
Appams, and both of them in very different lines 
have been great and useful servants of the people. 


A Growing Group of Demacrats 

The renomination of Governor Harmon in 
Qhio is a step toward perfecting the qualification 
of an admirable man and Democrat to be a candi- 
date for the Democratic nomination for President. 
If Governor Harmon ean carry Ohio again, his 
friends will be abundantly warranted in trying 
to send him to the White House. Whether he 
carries Ohio again or not, he is a man the Demo- 
crats must consider. 

We should like to see a group of such candidates 
under consideration by, the Democrats two years 
trom now. Whom will New York offer? . A first- 
class man from this State, who can carry the 
State, would be a man to whom the delegates 
would pay most careful attention. A Democratic 
Governor of New York of the dimensions and 
character of Mr. Ossporne or Mr. Sueparp would 
belong in the group that will include Governor 
Harmon. We would like to see in the same 
group Dr. Wooprow Wiison representing New 
Jersey and perhaps with a demonstrated capacity 
to carry that State. The group ought to be fairly 
large, and it will be. Democrats of real quality 
are undoubtedly caming to the front. Mr. Drx, 
the new Democratic State chairman in this State, 
looks promising. Mayor Gaynor shows a wise dis- 
position to cleaye to his present job and see what 
he can do at that before considering anything else. 
There are others: we have spoken mainly of the 
neighbors hereabouts. but all oyer the country the 
Democrats are taking politics seriously again, and 
heads are rising ahove the crowd. 


Off for Africa ; 

When Mr. Tuomas F. Ryan took ship last week 
for foreign parts, he said he was in excellent 
health and spirits, and has thrown off the tyranny 
of detail in business, and was not letting any- 
thing worry him. His chief interest had come 
to he, he said, “the industrial, social, and moral 
development of the Congo region.” He expected 
to visit that country hefore he came home again, 
and he had there, meantime, an exploring party 
bigger than Stantey led in search of Livinastone, 
and working under the hest experts our country 
can produce, to search out every part of the Congo 
region. Mr. Ryan was very hopeful about the 
prospects of some gold-mines which he is inter- 
ested in, just north of those known as King 
Solomon’s Mines. His mind is working, too, on 
the negro problem of the Congo, and he expressed 
the firm purpose of those interested with him 
to correct any abuses that may haye existed in 
the Congo region. 

This is a very interesting treasure-hunt that 
Mr. Ryan and others (including Senator ALpricH) 
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are concerned in. It is well known that their 
investment in the Congo is very large, and backed 
by abundant working capital. We suppose few 
people doubt that their coming to the Congo will 
be a godsend to that country and greatly expedite 
its progress toward civilization, As American 
capitalists the adventurers will probably rejoice 
to be in a country where there are as yet no 
legislatures. Their work, if it is successful, will 
tend to bring legislatures in its train, but they 
will doubtless be a long time coming, and mean- 
time they won’t be missed. 

An observer of current tendencies and events 
was saying the other night, “If government 
regulation makes big profits in railroads impos- 
sible and ties up trusts so that they don’t Jook 
inviting, our ablest men and greatest developers 
of industry will get out of those things and look 
for freer fields.” ‘The reply was: “ They will have 
to work at something. If they are driven out of 
one field they’ll find another, and no matter what 
they work at, their work won’t be wasted.” 


Reno 

Ifow will the moralists feel about having the 
big fight go to Reno, that haven of the distressed 
and law-eyading? Will the partners awaiting 
divorcee object and say that Reno ought to draw 
the line somewhere? Qonsider that, Renoites. 
Suppose for the sake of a fleeting avalanche of 
profit you should knock the pins out from under a 
steady industry? Your town is small. How will 
it stand up against the volume of disfayor that will 
roll down on a prize-fight city? 

But there is no protest as yet from the persons 
awaiting divorce, and Reno has offered hospitali- 
ties to a fight once before, and Governor Dickrrson 
says he isn’t going to interfere, 

It will be something to have the fight over. 
With this great heavy-weight question settled, and 
the Colonel safe home at Oyster Bay, and Con- 
gress adjourned, there will be nothing definite 
hanging over us except the decisions of the Su- 
preme Court on the trust cases, and they are still 
a good ways off. 

It is interesting to see the working of what 
may be called commercialism in such sports as 
prize-fighting. Prize-fighting is not out of date as 
an entertainment in the sense that it cannot draw 
a crowd. It can draw enormously, and the more 
rare the big fights become, the more profitable it 
is to have one. They are out of date ethically. 
Yet a quiet fight before a little gathering could 
doubtless be managed easily enough. But there 
is no money in quiet fights, and nobody will take 
much trouble about them. To get a profit there 
inust be enormous publicity and advertisement, 
and a huge cultivation of publie interest. That 
is the process that stirs up all the moralists of the 
country. The late row that has heen going on 
over the JEFFRIES-JoHNSON set-to is really, as we 
see it, not so much against prize-fighting as 
against the adyertisement of prize-fighting. ,As 
quick as there is money to be made, advertisement 


begins. But what is advertised must bear public 
serutiny. On’the whole the big prize-fights can’t 
hear it. There is much to be said for them, but 


more against them. Public taste, or public morals, 
or public squeamishness has reached a level that 
they cannot live on, The great money-making 
sports must be able to stand scrutiny. Baseball 
can stand it so far. Football, as it has been played, 
is under censure, and must do better or quit. 
Racing has suffered because it made too much 
money, needed too big crowds, and had to have 
open gambling to draw the crowds that made it 
profitable. It has been tried in the court of public 
opinion and to a great extent condemned because, 
in the current state of morals, what is advertised 
could not bear close scrutiny. 


A Point on Criticism 


When you hit a public man on the head, 
be sure you bang him on the right bumps. 
Don’t hit him on Cruelty, when he needs a 
punch in Language, nor hammer him on 
Acquisitiveness, when he’s ailing from over- 
development of Imagination. If you tap him 


on bumps that don’t need tapping, folks will say 
your judgment is not good, and they will think 
just the same of him and less of you. The critic 
of character and department who is yaluable is 
the one who has a sound ideal, and can distinguish 
divergences from that ideal in others, and point 
out wherein, and why, they are wrong. But in so 
far as the critie’s ideal is defective his censure will 
be fruitless. The object of his censure may be 
blameworthy,, but if his censure is to bite it must 
reach the points wherein he is blameworthy, and 
none others. 


‘ 




























































































Youth and Age 


Lire is a long lesson-book and so long as we breathe 
we go on turning the pages, though often we do it 
with as abstracted a mind as we applied once to the 
irregular Greek verbs. Still it cannot but be con- 
tended that as age advances we are more and more 
interested in the text of reality. The taste for men- 
tal analysis grows with that it feeds on. 

To middle-age, when we have attained to being what 
the darkies call “ settled people,” no lessons are more 
delightful than those derived from youth. And after 
any slight foreign experiences, how ready youth is to 
teach; how sure of acquirements, judgment, and taste! 
At this season of the year the young return from 
their educational institutions to spend the holidays 
instructing their parents, and they return full of 
faith in their mission. How wonderfully decorative 
.they are, too! It is one of nature’s nicest adjust- 
ments that youth should be beautiful enough to make 
good all its deficiencies in sense and reason, while 
age makes good the withered textures and faded 
colors by a philosophic temper and a sense of humor. 
Yes, youth treads the earth proudly as one who mas- 
ters environment, and instinctively we, who have lived 
and failed much, fall into the background conscious 
of being tarnished by overwork. We listen awe- 
struck while they explain world tendencies to us. 
They look upon us with a certain tender pity, and 
wonder what interests life can possibly have to offer 
one who has reached the decrepit limit of forty-five. 
Despite this seeming absorption in themselves, these 
young folk have hardly imagination enough to under- 
stand that they themselves supply a reason for being. 
They can hardly understand that we are as deeply 
interested in what they do and leave undone as once 
we were in our own activities. A young girl who was 
solicitous as to her mother’s power of enduring 
existence with gray hair and faded charms was much 
taken aback by this view of the matter; and when 
her mother assured her that she took more vital 
interest in her daughter’s career than she had ever 
done in her own because of the ampler experience 
years had given, the child was quite overawed; but 
for her own part she hoped to die at thirty because 
by that everything interesting would have 
happened. 

It is a fine lesson in weighing values, in recon- 
structing the past and bridging gaps of consciousness 
—this intercourse with the growing generation. Vaguely 
we can recall that at seventeen we too believed that 
the end of all romance and interest must reach us 
at about thirty years; little realizing then how puny 
is the romance of the individual as compared with 
the extensive romance of reality. Youth builds its 
little world of fancy and revels in it; age wanders 
awestruck in the universe already built. Youth is 
creative; age observes and reflects. Youth either 
shuns a fact or bedrapes and bedecks it till it is 
hidden; age never tires of admiring the grandeur of 
naked reality. Youth feels itself the pivot of life’s 
wheel, and life itself as an external rim spinning 
about and sending down spokes to increase its satis- 
faction: age knows itself no more than an imper- 
ceptible atom in the great gyrating mass of life-stuff. 
But life is interesting; not life as good or bad, not 
life as conforming to or differing from our preferences 
and prejudices, but life as expression of something 
larger, something greater than we have yet con- 
ceived. And to the growth of this knowledge of 
Something, beyond all human powers of conception, 
every little fact, every glimpse of reality adds some- 


time 


thing. 

Age is content with small but ever-increasing 
knowledge; it is satisfied with softer shadés of color 
and lower tones; it likes low relief and faint dis- 


to the keener sight of age the little 


tinctions, because 
It understands such a 


tells as much as 
stanza as: 


the great. 


“How happy is he born and taught 
Who serveth not another’s will, 
Whose armor is his honest thought, 

And simple truth his utmost skill.” 


And finds it as fervent as: 
“ How like an angel came I down, 
How bright are all things here; 
When first among his works I did appear 
O how their glory did me crown! 
The world resembled his eternity 
In which my soul did walk; 
And every thing that I did see 
Did with me talk. 
“The streets were paved with golden stones, 
The boys and girls were mine; 
O how did all their lovely faces shine! 
The sons of men were holy ones, 
In joy and beauty they appeared to me, 
And every thing which here I found 
While like an angel I did see 
Adorned the ground.” 
It is a fallaey to imagine that age is content with 
is less alive. Its demands are less be- 
cause it much more alive. It is free of the 
binding interest in a single individual and has heard 
the Call of the Whole. It is the eall to fling ourselves 
soul and body, effort and activity, knowledge and ac: 
quirements, into the great sunt of experience which 
we call reality. It is the call to forget distinctions 
between mind and matter, subject and object, good 
and bad, social and individual. It is not a unit or a 
section, or a class or a distinction that is life, but the 


less because it 


is so 
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slow rolling-up of reality and its activities under the 
revolving years. 

And out of the sum of reality the best gift falls 
last. It is that very touch of universality which 
kills the individual and annuls the separate interest 
which concentrates our attention upon our activity— 
not its results; which shows us friends and brothers 
in the most remote of heathendom, the dimmest of 
past ages. It is age which reveals our kinship to 
the animal, to the very plants and grasses, to sky and 
air and stars and space. One’s own destiny is well 
linked to the Whole, where there is no failure, for 
despite of all it struggles on. Something there is, 
forever, which remains, and this is the reality which 
is more than any romance, the solid fact which out- 
weighs every fiction in interest. 





Correspondence 
INCREASE OF PENSIONS 


Ato.ta, CAL., Fune 10, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—The bill now before Congress increasing the 
pensions of survivors and widows of the Civil War is 
being opposed on the score of cost. What that will be 
no one knows, those who were first in antagonizing the 
measure putting it at about $15,000,000, an amount 
that may not have impressed those who joined the 
opposition later as much of an argument, if the bill 
was to be defeated, for it has been raised from that 
time on, the Springfield, Massachusetts, Republican 
making it $40,000,000, and now HARPER’s. WEEKLY 
puts it at $50,000,000. These estimates, if they are not 
guesses, must be based on the assumption that all who 
would be entitled to benefit under the new law would 
file their applications, an assumption that is not borne 
out by the records, the commissioner of pensions re- 
porting some few years ago-—1905 I think it was— 
that there were then over 200,000 entitled to pensions 
who refused to apply for them. This to a great extent 
should be the case if the friends of the present bill sue- 
ceed in having it passed, for it must be clear even to 
those whose impatience at the waste and extravagance 
in government and nation may incline them to preju- 
dice when government funds are being legislated out 
of the treasury, that there will always be a large num- 
ber who for one reason or another will decline what is 
theirs for the asking. We will, then, come nearer to 
what the proposed increase in pensions will cost us 
if we base our estimate on the present pension rolls 
rather than on the total number of survivors and 
widows of the Civil War, and I do not believe I will 
be found to be much out of the way in putting it at 
$20,000,000. For the purpose to which it is to be put 
that is a very large amount of money, and our anti- 
militarists in their commendable zeal for a wiser and 
better civilization should not confound our aged pen- 
sioners, who may be in actual need of their small share 
of that gross sum to meet the present cost of living, 
with the building of battleships. When apportioned 
few among them will receive in a year what one dis- 
charge of a six-inch gun costs, and that of a twelve- 
inch will more than pay for the same period the third 
of his salary to a major-general of the volunteer service. 
if there are any of that rank still among the living; 
and if the giving of it to them is left to the people 
themselves I believe they would show a more generous 
appreciation of the services of those who forsook all 
and staked all that this Republic might live than is 
shown by the critics of a question that they do not 
seem to understand. 

To prevent an appropriation by the government is, 
in the opinion of those opposing this pension bill, so 
much saved to the people. That is not the way of 
governments. A government is a device for the col- 
lecting and spending of a people’s money, and it is the 
history of them all, past and present, that their ex- 
penditures are ever and always on an ascending scale; 
never have they been known except under the stress 
of circumstances to decrease the aggregate of their col- 
lections. The genius of government is not, as is too 
generally believed, the organizing and putting of armies 
in the field or the launching of Dreadnoughts, but in 
the discovering of new sources of revenue to pay for 


them. Where is the nation to-day that this is not true 
of? The decline of England would now be an accepted 


fact had not the unearned increment of her large land- 
owners been made subject to the tax-gatherer. In 
desperate need, she would have rapidly fallen out of 
the forefront among her rivals had she not been able 
to exploit new sources cf wealth to make good the in- 
adequacy of others. 

Whatever, therefore, may be saved out of the pension 
bill as now framed will not be that much less of a 
burden on the people; it will be diverted to other pur- 
poses; and were the amount involved much greater 
than it is, in the hands of these bent and gray re- 
minders of heroic days it would go to buy bread and 
meat. and I am seeptie of the judgment of those who 
would call that extravagance or an incitement to the 
shedding of the blood of our fellow-creatures. 

T am, sir, 
ww. AG. 


Wasuincton, D. C., ¥une 13, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It seems to me that if some of these papers 
(they are limited) were permitted to go on unnoticed 
in its slurs of these men of the nation it might think 
that indeed we were criminals sneaking under cover 
and had nothing to say. I don’t appeal to your shame, 
for papers that will do these things, slur these aged 
men of the nation, have no shame. Possibly it may 
be your opinion that to insult a mass is not to insult 
the individual of it. 

And were you not doing quite Well with your publi- 
eations and living in comfort and ease when these men 
immersed of the smoke of the battlefield stood a wall 
between you and your lucrative business and national 
dissolution. Congress passed $50,000,000 appropria- 
tion to improve the face of the country, and you would 


“ 


not give those aged men, battle-seared, fairiy the 
authors of this country that Congress would improve 
(also their constituents) a paltry little one dollar a 
day for the balance of their short lives? Is it a won- 
der that minds so mean—and yet willing to live in a 
country so much beholden to these men—are in the 
publishing business? ° 

* An—other—bat—tle!” did you ever hear that 
“ Ex-try!” and did the columns and depicting of these 
scenes drip with blood—or gold as a profit to these 
scenes? Now I would wonder if the names of the 
wounded or even the dead might be worth how much 
apiece, ten cents to you by the column down? 

I am, sir, 
Lewis HATFIELD TOOLE. 


NOT SCARED, BUT OBSERVANT 
WakEFIELp. R.I., ¥une 11, 1910. 
Y'o the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—The letter of M. B. as printed in your issue of 
June 4th is certainly fervent, but while I am by no 
means “scared by the Roman Catholic Church,” [ am 
inclined to think there may be more in what he has to 
say than meets the casual eye. His letter recalls to 
my mind the fact that within a month or two a 
speaker in this State, running over what he considered 
proper qualifications of candidates for State offices, de- 
manded that they be not of this nationality nor of 
that; not even of this party nor of that, but that they 
should be Roman Catholics. No one can deny that the 
Roman Catholic Chureh dearly loves power. After 
hearing speeches like that it is hard to believe the 
Church is not reaching out after more power. 

If, in our country, no one is barred from office on 
account of his religion, Ro one should be especially 
qualified for it on that account, I am, sir, 

JOSEPH KERR. 


HUMOR IMPUTED TO A CORRESPONDENT 
New York, ¥une 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

Sir,—It is not often that a layman has the opening 
or the opportunity to criticise a paper or method of 
running a paper of the type of Harper’s WEEKLY, but 
if HARPER’s WEEKLY neglects the opportunity of im- 
mediately engaging person signing himself M. B. 
under the heading, Scared by the Roman Catholic 
Church, as editor of the joke sheet, with liberty to 
sign himself under the fool’s cap and bells, then 
HARPER’S WEEKLY lay themselves open to criticism. 

That article in question most assuredly has more 
real humor in it than the combined comic supplements 
of all the country, including that dear Chicago, which 
is going to the devil and the dogs because of the 
Roman Catholics that are wearing Masonic emblems; 
fake ones, to be sure, but still Masonic emblems, and 
what is more, Masonic emblems of enormous size. 

I had somehow come to believe that outside of in- 
stitutions for the insane and foolish that the world 
was getting broader and more tolerant, and that any 
one expressing such beliefs as M. B. expresses would 
be instantly incarcerated in some such institution, and 
I will from now on try to keep track of M. B. to see 
if my belief is justifiable. But, I admit, it is very 
hard to keep track of a man who only has initials. 
But probably M. B. really has a name, but if the 
name‘ were published wouldn’t it be awful if the 
Jesuits got him and hypnotized him! 

As a point of information, I would like to know 
if the information that M. B. withholds but could pub- 
lish if he wished but refrains to publish because it 
would make the world shudder really makes him shud- 
der. I imagine M. B. must be in a constant shudder, 
a sort of St. Vitus dance shudder of the brain. 

I an, sir, 
Epwarp G. GOoETT. 


M. B.’s letter was moderate and restrained com- 
pared with others on the same subject that come in 
from time to time.—Ep1rTor. 


OBDURATE 
Wasutincton, Pa., May 4, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 

S1r,—In reply to the within letter, I beg to say I 
have been a subscriber for HARPER’s WEEKLY for 
several years and it is with regret I give it up. The 
principal reason causing me to give it up is the posi- 
tion the paper takes on the liquor question. I cannot 
stand for the biased articles you have been publish- 
ing like your articles on Maine and others. 

Published and paid for, no doubt, by the liquor 
interests, but you lacked the courage to so state at 
the time they were published. You undoubtedly have 
the right to take whatever view you please on this 
subject as on all others, and I can take the paper or 
not, as I see fit. I suppose there is no danger of you 
suspending publication merely because I fail to renew 
my subscription, but I dislike to pay for a magazine 
that is afraid of losing profitable liquor advertise- 
ments by taking a stand against what you will ad- 
mit is a great evil. I hope you may soon voice a 
better sentiment on this subject and follow in the wake 
of the great army of magazines that refuse to publish 
any liquor or patent-mediciné advertisements. 

I am, sir, 
P. HONELAY. 


AN OLD TRADITION DISPUTED 
Boston, Mass., May 21, 1910. 
To the Editor of Harper’s Weekly: 
Str,—You use an old simile-about “ ostriches hiding 
in the sand” when only their heads are under cover! 
These birds never intend to “hide themselves in the 
sand.” It is another case of nature fake. They place 
their noses and necessarily their heads, under the un- 
disturbed sand of the desert to protect themselves from 
suffocation with the finer sand from the “ sand storm.” 
In company with the Arab and camel they are wise to 


the situation! Is it not so? I an, sir. 
SPEAR. 
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LATER ON, THE SMITHSONIAN MAY CONTAIN OTHER COLLECTIONS THAN THE ROOSEVELT GROUP 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 














WHAT IS TO BE DONE AT THE APPROACHING IMPORTANT MEETING OF 
REPRESENTATIVES OF THE GOVERNMENTS OF NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


By an American Diplomat 


WasuincTon, D. C. 
HE Fourth International Confer- 
i ence of American States will open 
at Buenos Aires the 9th of July, and 
4) its deliberations are expected to 
OW last until the beginning of August. 
The United States transport Sum- 
SES ner. which by Act of Congress was 

WRG Placed at the disposition of the 
; Department of State for the pur- 
pose, sailed from New York on June 16th, carrying 
the delegation which will represent this country. The 
chairman of the delegation is Henry White, who be- 
gan his diplomatic career as Secretary of Legation at 
Vienna in 1883, and has remained in the service al- 
most continuously since that time, having been Secre- 
tary of Embassy at London and Ambassador at Rome 
and at Paris, and also representative of the United 
States at the international conference at London for 
the abolition of sugar bounties, and at the Algeciras 
Conference in 1906, 

Of the other seven delegates, John Bassett Moore, 
the best-known American authority on international 
law and the author of several well-known works on 
diplomacy. In 1898 he held the post of Assistant 
Secretary of State. having previously spent some five 
years in the department. He was counsel to the Peace 
Commission at Paris and agent of the United States 
in the Canadian Arbitration Tribunal of 1904, and is 
now professor of international law at Columbia Uni- 
versity. Colonel Crowder is first assistant in the 
oflice of the Judge-Advocate-General of the Army. He 
served in the Philippine Islands for three years, was 
a military observer during the Russian-Japanese War, 
and did much valuable work of reorganization during 
the Cuban intervention, at which time he gained a 
knowledge of Spanish law and institutions. 

Lewis Nixon is a boat manufacturer. Lamar C, 
Quintero, of Louisiaria, is a lawyer and journalist and 
a Spanish scholar. Bernard Moses is professor of his- 
tory and political science at the University of Cali- 
fornia, He was a member of the Philippine Commis- 
sion from 1900 to 1902, and was a delegate to the Pan- 
American Scientifie Congress at Santiago, Chile, last 
vear. Professor Paul S. Reinsch, of the U niversity of 
Wisconsin, was a delegate to the third Pan-American 
Conference at Rio de Janeiro in 1906, and is an 
author of repute. David Kinley is director of the 
School of Commerce in the University of Illinois, and 
an authority upon economics. 

As principal secretary the delegation has Professor 
Shepherd of Columbia University. George Cabot 
Ward, formerly auditor of: Porto Rico, and W. T. 
Doyle, of the Department of State, are also secre- 
taries. Owing to the commercial importance and the 
extreme technicality of the subjects of trade-marks, 
patents, and copyrights, which are to be discussed 
at the conference and as to which the framing of 
satisfactory conventions is hoped for, the Secretary of 
State has also appointed, as Technical Delegate, Ed- 
ward B. Moore, Commissioner of Patents. 

It is noteworthy that this delegation is the most 
representative the United States has thus far sent 
to one of these conferences, and that, although the 
proportion of professors is rather large, the delegates 
whose active work is educational are also publicists 
who have devoted themselves to the broad field of 
economies which enters so largely into modern inter- 
national relations, while several of them have also 
had previous government service. Professional diplo- 
macy is represented by two officials of the Depart- 
ment of State, an ex-Ambassador, and an ex-Assistant 
Secretary of State, while Mr. Nixon and Mr. Quin- 
tero bring experience in business affairs and journal- 
ism. <A gratifying number of the members of the 
delegation are familiar with the Spanish language. 

The programme to be discussed at the conference 
contains the following subjects: 

Submission and consideration of the reports of each 
delegation as to the action of their respective govern- 
ments upon the resolutions and conventions of the 
third conference held at Rio de Janeiro in July, 1906, 
including a report upon the results aecomplished by 
the Pan-American committees ind the consideration 
of the extension of their functions. 
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Submission and consideration of the report of the 
Director of the International Bureau of the American 
Republics, together with consideration of the present 
organization and of recommendations for the possible 
extension and improvement of its efficiency. 

Report on the progress which has been made on the 
Yan-American railway since the Rio conference, and 
consideration of the possibility of co-operative action 
among the American republics to secure the comple- 
tion of the system. 

Consideration of the conditions under which the 
establishment of more rapid mail, passenger, and ex- 
press steamship service between the American repub- 
lics can be secured. 

Consideration of measures which will lead to uni- 
formity among the American republics in consular 
documents and the technical requirements of customs 
regulations, and also in census and commercial statis- 
ties. 

Consideration of the recommendations of the Pan- 
American sanitary congresses in regard to sanitary 
police and quarantine and of such additional recom- 
mendations as may tend to the elimination of pre- 
ventable diseases. 

Consideration of a_ practicable arrangement be- 
tween the American republics covering patents, trade- 
marks, and copyrights. 

Consideration of the continuance of the treaties on 
pecuniary claims after their expiration. 

Consideration of a plan to promote the interchange 
of professors and students among the universities and 
academies of the American republics. 

Resolution in appreciation of the Pan-American 
Scientific Congress, held in Santiago, Chile, December, 
1908. 

Resolution instructing the governing board of the 
International Bureau of the American Republics to con- 
sider and recommend the manner in which the Amer- 
ican republics may see fit to celebrate the opening of 
the Panama Canal. 

It will be observed that this programme is free 
from contentious matters or diplomatic questions of 
a political nature; from which it may be inferred 
that this government’s general views continue as ex- 
pressed in the instructions to our delegates to the- 
last conference, which stated: “The true function of 
such a conference is to deal with matters of common 
interest which are not really subjects of controversy, 
but upon which comparison of views and friendly 
discussion may smooth away differences of detail, de- 
velop substantial agreement, and lead to co-operation 
along common lines for the attainment of objects 
which all really desire.” 

Among the practical subjects the discussion of which 
it is hoped will result in some tangible good, are the 
need of Pan-American action to protect literary, artis- 
tic, and industrial property, the giving of an impetus 
to the Pan-American railway idea, and a fresh emphasis 
of the need of rapid, direct, mail, and passenger 
steamship service; between the American republics 
also the efforts to make more uniform the require- 
ments in consular and customs documents and in com- 
mercial statistics. However, the importance and bene- 
fits of these conferences are not to be measured by 
their tangible achievements, but by their opportunity 
for the republics of the hemisphere to know one an- 
other, and, by the mutual knowledge, respect, and 
confidence so gained, to vitalize their feeling of eco- 
nomie and social interdependence in working out their 
respective problems, which have had and still have 
so much in common, due to the similarity of their 
tasks of material and governmental evolution, 

Our relations with Latin America have become 
markedly more active of recent years, and there are 
not wanting signs of the intense interest which the 
present administration takes in that phase of Amer- 
ican diplomacy. This interest is evident in these 
words of Secretary Knox: “ The spirit of good neigh- 
borhood and of mutual helpfulness, consideration, and 
confidence has always made possible to our diplomacy 
the settlement with a minimum of friction of the 
great variety of questions which geographical proxim- 
ity has from time to time raised between us and our 
Canadian kinsmen. In the same spirit we are soon to 
negotiate with them for a tariff arrangement of greater 
mutuality and more consistent with our common in- 
terests of neighborhood. With the republics to the 
south of us, commerce, which makes so powerfully for 
friendship, is flourishing under conditions very favor- 
able to their great export products, and which, it is 

hoped, may in time be adjusted in some cases upon a 
more reciprocal basis. The investment of our surplus 
eapital and the exportation of our products not ab- 
sorbed by the home market, like the foreign enterprises 


of our citizens, which increase with the slackening of 
the domestic demand for their activities, should vital- 
ize our commerce with the other American republics. 

“The completion of the Panama Canal will be seen 
within a few years as the culmination of four centuries 
of aspiration. That the government of the United 
States, when private enterprise had failed, itself under- 
took the burden and responsibility of this great work 
is a good indication of the importance this government 
attaches to the advancement of Pan-American relations. 
The United States has always taken a sympathetic and 
practical interest in the advancement of the Pan-Amer- 
ican railroad. It would be most desirable to see as 
much as possible of the great highway, which it is 
necessary to build to connect the Americas, built by the 
co-operation of the enterprise of the countries through 
which it passes and, by convention, dedicated solely to 
the uses of commerce upon reasonable and equal terms. 
The cause of American peace would be greatly advanced 
if its use were forbidden for military purposes in the 
event of internal war in any country, or in the event 
of war between countries through which it passes. 

“Through the historic demonstration of the candor 
and singleness of purpose of this government’s diplo- 
macy, and through its quiet application to the task of 
doing and of seeking equity and justice, these relations, 
I believe, stand to-day upon a foundation firmer as they 
become more intimate; and the fact that the spirit of 
neighborly helpfulness is common to governments of 
other American republics and to our own is shown in- 
creasingly year by year. 

“To mention only one or two of many examples to 
illustrate this fact, one may recall the settlement of the 
acute boundary trouble between Peru and Bolivia, the 
reference of the ancient Panama-Costa-Rican boundary 
dispute to arbitration through the good offices of the 
United States, and quite recently, the tripartite offer 
of mediation by which the Argentine Republic, the 
United States of Brazil, and the United States of 
America, acting in the most harmonious accord, cast 
the influence of three great American republics on the 
side of peace in an effort to avert impending war be- 
tween Peru and Ecuador, an action by which the three 
governments have given to this hemisphere the honor 
of first invoking the most far-reaching provisions of the 
Hague C onvention for the pacific settlement of interna- 
tional disputes.” 

This conference has an especial interest because it 
falls in the year with the centennial celebrations, not 
only of Argentina, but of a number of other American 
republics. Contemporaneously there will be held at 
Buenos Aires international expositions of fine arts and 
industries. How important it is that we should have 
these opportunities to know Buenos Aires will be real- 
ized if one reflects that the city has a population of 
far more than one million, that it is not only the largest 
city of Latin America, but is exceeded in population in 
this country only by New York, Chicago, and Philadel- 
phia. It has an’ unexcelled police system and an 
average of crime lower in proportion than that of any 
city of this country, besides being a city of great archi- 
tectural beauty, of immense commerce, and of brilliant 
progressive life. The import trade of the Argentine 
Republic is about fifty dollars per capita, one of the 
highest in the world. Of a total of some three hundred 
million dollars of goods imported, this country sends 
only about fourteen per cent. 

In the Argentine Republic the population has been 
re-enforced by a flood of immigration of excellent type. 
The trace of African and Indian blood is nearly negli- 
gible and far below the proportion found in the United 
States. Nor have things «esthetic and artistic fallen 
behind things material. Among literary achievements 
it may be mentioned that an Argentinian wrote the 
completest compendium of international law that 
exists; the Review of Letters, History, and Laws, 
edited by Dr. Zeballos, is one of the finest magazines 
in the world; and La Prensa and La Nacion are modern 
newspapers unsurpassed in equipment and progressive- 
ness, As illustrating the cosmopolitan character of this 
metropolis, it may be said that in Buenos Aires there 
are published one hundred and eighty-nine newspapers 
—one hundred and fifty-four in Spanish, fourteen in 
Italian, eight in German, six in English, and others in 
Seandinavian, French, Basque, and Russian. 
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- the continental capitals, 


SARELY a month has gone by, as I 
sit down to write this article. since 
King George the Fifth ascended the 
( British throne. One cannot, of 
course, attempt to form any estimate 
of what sort of sovereign he will 
prove after so brief an experience. 
Nevertheless, one or two incidents 
* have occurred which are not unillu- 
minating; and, for the rest, there is the whole of King 
George’s earlier life and the impressions and expecta- 
tions of those who know him really well, on which to 
frame some kind of a forecast. All England is trying 
to formulate its ideas of the new sovercign—I should 
say of the new sovereigns, because the accession of 
Queen Mary may easily be found to be an event of not 
less importance than the accession of King George. 
And all England is finding the task extraordinarily 
difficult. The country has discovered with something 
like a shock of surprise how little it knows of the 
personality or opinions of its new rulers, 

King Edward had been in the full glare of the lime- 
light for forty years before he came to the throne; he 
indulged in a variety of diversions that made it im- 
possible for any of his future subjects to be ignorant 
of him; he had the social 
instinet strongly devel- 








A CHARACTER-SKETCH OF THE NEW SOVEREIGN, WHOSE PERSONALITY IS UNKNOWN 
TO HIS SUBJECTS, WITH .A PROGNOSTICATION OF SURPRISES IN STORE FOR THEM 


By an Englishman 


man, and because his life at sea had never given him 
that invaluable early training in facing audiences and 
holding the centre of the stage on ceremonial occa- 
sions. But experience and practice have overcome 
his diffidence, and King George, though his rhetoric 
will never rival the Keiser’s, already rises consider- 
ably above the level of ordinary British oratory. The 
composition of the various addresses expected from a 
new sovereign has, however, been the least of King 
George’s troubles. The innumerable problems of eti- 
quette and arrangement connected with the funeral 
of King Edward, with the entertainment and treat- 
ment of the foreign guests, and with the social and 
financial catastrophe brought about by the death of 
the King just when the London season was on the 
verge of opening, made far heavier drafts on his tact, 
patience, and good sense. ~ 
As at the time of King Edward’s coronation, so at 
his funeral, the West End clubs echoed with gossip 
as to the doings and sayings of Queen Alexandra, and 
the officials had the greatest difficulty in keeping pace 
with her many changes of mind and in accommodating 
the arrangements to suit her wishes as chief mourner. 
The poor lady, overwhelmed with grief, hard of hear- 
ing, difficult to convince, and leaning heavily upon the 


the new King showed a modesty and a spirit of defer- 
ence to his mother’s wishes that may have been ex- 
cessive, but that was at any rate genuine and in 
keeping with his whole character. 

King Edward’s death, as I have said, coming at 
the opening of the London season, killed almost every 
form of amusement and entertainment on the spot 
and inflicted enormous losses on all the trades that 
flourish on the vanities and diversions of society. 
The theatres were naturally the first to feel the shock. 
The manegers called a meeting and decided to close 
their houses. In England, as in most monarchies, 
every theatrical contract contains a clause ending it 
in the event of the death of the reigning sovereign. 
The managers, therefore, stood to lose nothing by 
shutting down. They were doing normal but not 
particularly good business up to the moment of the 
King’s death, and by closing their houses they saved 
all the expenses of salaries and maintenance. Whether 
the King was aware of this, or whether he was think- 
ing of the scenesshifters and other employees to whom 
«a three weeks’ vacation meant a serious loss, I do 
not know. At any rate, he publicly expressed a desire 
that the theatres should remain open. The managers, 
who had based their reason for closing them upon 
respect for the memory 
of the late King, had, of 
course, no option but to 





oped and liked to meet 
people, and since the 
death of the Prince Con- 
sort and the semi-retire- 
ment of Queen Victoria 
most of the social duties 
of the court had fallen 
on his shoulders. All 
this made him a familiar 
figure, not in London 
only, but throughout the 
British Isles, long be- 
fore his accession. It is ‘ 
true he surprised his sub- 
jects and, indeed, sur- 
prised all Europe by his 
success as a sovereign. I 
remember at the time of 
Queen Victoria’s death 
stating that, while King 
Edward was a welcome 
and favorite visitor in all 


he yet did not possess a 
tithe of his mother’s in- 
fluence on or knowledge 
of European and _ inter- 
national affairs. The 
statement was a_ true 
one at the moment, but 
in less than three years 
it had ceased to be true. 
King Edward developed 
an unsuspected taste for 
the business of unofficial 
diplomacy. He initiated 

















comply with his son’s 
request. The —conse- 
quence is that for the 
past four or five weeks 
the theatres have re- 
mained open, that hardly 
any one has patronized 
them, and that the 
managers, instead of sav- 
ing money, have lost 
heavily. I think in that 
instance the King’s ac- 
tion, though thoroughly 
well-meaning, was a 
little premature. 

On the other hand, His 
Majesty has shown good 
sense and judgment in 
dealing with the question 
of public mourning. All 
England went into black 
the moment the King’s 
death was announced, and 
no one who knows any- 
thing of the sentiments 
of the people can doubt 
that the feeling of grief 
was real and deep. At 
the same time, it was 
obvious that if the period 
of public mourning origi- 
nally prescribed by order 
from the Earl-Marshal’s 
office were to be adhered 
to—six weeks of full 
mourning and six of half 








no foreign policy of his 
own; I doubt whether he 
altered a single decision 
of his Ministers on any 
point of external affairs ;~ 
what he did was to place 
his personality, his popu- 
larity, his wonderful gift of cosmopolitan bonhomie, 
at the service of the government in carrying out proj- 
ects and policies that had already been agreed upon. 
In the peculiar circumstances of the past decade 
nothing he could have done could have been more 
useful. Yet few, probably, of those who had known 
him merely as a Prince of Wales could have foretold 
that in less than five years he would be one of the 
two foremost figures and forces on the stage of Euro- 
pean politics; and on the general public his assump- 
tion of a quasi-diplomatic réle, and the success he 
achieved in it, had all the effect of a revelation. He 
was known as well as any prince could be known, but 
he was not known sufficiently well for that. Every 
king has some surprises in store for his subjects, 
and the less they know of him the greater the surprise 
is apt to prove. In the case of King George they 
know next to nothing. There is, therefore, all the 
more reason to think that, as time goes on, he will 
considerably astonish them. 

Since his accession the new sovereign has, on the 
whole, borne himself through a very trying period 
with dignity and good sense. The addresses he has 
had to issue to the nation, to the army and navy, 
to the British Empire at large, to the Houses of Par- 
liament, and to the princes and peoples of India, have 
been couched in excellent language. I do not suppose 
that King George was their sole author, but I am as- 
sured he had a far larger hand in preparing them and 
in laying down their general lines than most sovereigns 
have. The King has a real gift of energetic expression. 
He used to be a poor speaker; he is now ‘ark the 
most eloquent sovereign who has ever sat on a British 
throne. Like most sailors, he is free and voluble of 
speech, a hearty and persistent talker, a. man of naive, 
elementary nature. If he used to seem constrained 
and out of place on a public platform it was not. be- 
cause he lacked ideas or the words to clothe them, but 
because he is essentially a shy and rather nervous 


George V., “an outspoken, rather obstinate man, 
with strong views, and delightfully indiscreet” 


advice of her sister, the Dowager Empress of Russia, 
who is not by any means the greatest peace-maker in 
the world, proved a sore trial to the Farl-Marshal and 
his colleagues, upon whom devolved the responsibility 
for devising and carrying out the funeral programme. 
The Queen Mother felt that the funeral was not King 
Edward’s alone, that it was practically her own leave- 
taking of the people whom she has charmed and en- 
deared herself to for nearly fifty years, that it was, 
at any rate, the last public occasion on which she 
could claim as a right the final arbitration of all the 
features and arrangements. King George yielded to 
her inclinations with extraordinary ¢omplaisance and 
showed a more than filial anxiety to obey her every 
whim. In doing so he had to some extent to sacrifice 
his wife. The Queen Mother, being bent on maintain- 
ing to the last all the privileges of her old position, 
it became necessary for Queen Mary to retire some- 
what into the background. Gossip has a good deal to 
say as to the relations between the two Queens, which 
no doubt are not as cordial as they might be. But, 
however that may be, Queen Mary readily consented 
to play a wholly subordinate part in the funeral 
ceremonies. She carefully abstained from putting her- 
self forward or seeming in any way to compete with 
Queen Alexandra. As the pageant passed through the 
streets of London she sat immobile in her coach while 
the Queen Mother, with pathetic, frozen face, ac- 
knowledged repeatedly the respectful and silent salu- 
tations of the crowd. And during the- service at 
Windsor Queen Mary was virtually invisible. She 
sat in the organ-loft, leaving the Queen Mother in 
free possession of the place of honor. I have heard it 
whispered that that was carrying self-abnegation to 
an extreme, that a Queen of England had no business 
in an organ-loft, and that King George should have 
insisted on his wife taking a position of greater 
prominence. The point is rather a delicate one; and 
the safest thing to say is that in solving it as he did 
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Queen Mary, a woman of strong character, who 
is said to exercise much influence over the King 


-—the London season 
would be _ irreparably 
ruined, and the severe 
losses already sustained 
by the clothing and 
catering trades would be 
irrecoverable. The King wisely and _ judiciously 
shortened the period of half-mourning by a month. 

The visit of Mr. Roosevelt reminds me of the one 
serious blunder that has thus far been committed 
in King George’s name. Of all the royalties and 
statesmen and great officials who came over to 
England to attend the funeral, Mr. Roosevelt was 
easily the one in whom the ordinary Londoner was 
most interested. But, instead of riding on horseback, 
he was put to ride in a closed coach; and instead of 
the coach being near the head of the procession it 
brought up the rear. Its occupants were Mr. Roose- 
velt, M. Pichon, a Persian, and a Chinaman; and 
while Mr. Roosevelt is the last man in the world to 
ereate trouble on an occasion of this kind, he must 
have felt, as every Englishman felt, that a blunder 
had been made that would have been particularly 
offensive to King Edward. 

George V. is one of the very few monarchs who have 
ever ascended a throne without a penny of debt. He 
will have, therefore, no need, and he certainly has no 
inclination, to surround himself with ‘the German- 
Jewish capitalist set with whom King Edward rather 
too openly mingled. The old English aristocracy will 
come into its own again at the new King’s court; and 
the atmosphere of the royal household will be every- 
thing that is humdrum. But while George V. is Brit- 
ish through and through, he is not by any means as 
negative a personality as many people think. The Eng- 
lish papers write of him as though he were a dummy. 
He is, as a matter of fact, an outspoken, energetic, 
rather obstinate man, with strong views of his own 
on public questions—and Tory views at that; not at 
all afraid of responsibility, a close student of politics, 
and delightfully indiscreet in airing his opinions about 
men and -affairs—the very opposite, in short, of tne 
type of sovereign who is content to be a mere figure- 
head. England does not yet know him, but it will 
before very long. 
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BY ALBERT ED 











ay ZAEERZAIOR i. quarantine has wrecked my 
SOS plans. I expected to leave here the 





10th on the Royal Mail Packet for 
Colon. Within an hour after I 
landed two cases of yellow fever 
\ were reported. No boat which 


will be allowed to enter any other 
Caribbean port. 

If | were a Mohammedan or something Eastern, I 
suppose I would sit down, say, “ Kismet-Allah-il-Allah ” 
and enjoy myself. For it is a delectable island. But 
being a child of the Western Hurry Land, and having 
small faith in Allah, I cannot find patience. I -am 
due. on the Canal Zone on the 20th, and this stupid 
delay may last for months. The officials of the 
Health Office have no idea when the quarantine will 
be lifted. As a Russian editor said, when going to 
jail, * Even God does not know how long I must stay.” 

8th April—Hurrah! I have found a way out of 
my difficulties. This morning when I went down on 
the veranda of the hotel I found two gentlemen at a 
near-by table. One was very excited, telling how it 
was absolutely necessary for him to be in Martinique 
within a few days. The other, a fine-looking G. A. R. 
type of American. was sympathizing with him. 

“I’m sorry,” he said, “I can’t help you get to 
Martinique, but if you only wanted to go to Colon 
I could fix it.” 

I told him my troubles without further introduction, 

He is Colone! Karner, and is employed by the Isth- 
mian Canal Commission to recruit laborers. It is an 
interesting job—experimenting in racial types. From 
first to last they have tried more than eighty 
nationalities—Hindoo and Chinese coolies, Spaniards, 
Italians, negroes from Jamaica, from Africa, from 
the States, the French islands, at last to settle down 
on these negroes from Barbados. They have proved 
the most efficient. A consignment of several hundred 
are to sail the 15th on the Solent, an especially char- 
tered steamer. They will avoid the quarantine com- 
plications by spending six days afloat—it requires six 
days for yellow fever to mature—and then they will 
be allowed to land, if their bill of health is clear. 
Karner says he can put me on board, but he does not 
think I will enjoy the trip, as I will be the only white 
passenger. But of course I jumped at the offer. If I 
miss this chance I may be held up for months. So I 
sail on the 15th. . 

13th April.—It is all arranged. My passage on the 
Solent has been engaged and all the formalities with 
the Health Department safely passed. Despite Colonel 
Karner’s pessimism, I think I will be fairly comfort- 
able. I went aboard this morning to look it over. I 
will have the first cabin all to myself and the freedom 
of the little chart-house deck under the bridge. A 
pipe and books will help me pass the time, and the 
officers are said to be a jolly crowd. 

After leaving the boat I met Karner at his office 
and we went to his recruiting station. On our way 
we walked through the little park which is grandilo- 
quently called Trafalgar Square. 

There must have been two or three thousand 
negroes crowded along one side of it—applicants for 
work on the Canal Zone and their friends. The com- 
mission pays negro laborers ten cents an hour, and ten 
hours a day. Their quarters are free, and meals cost 
thirty cents a day. It is a bonanza for them. Barba- 
dos is vastly over-populated, work is scant, and wages 
unbelievably low. Last vear the Barbadian negroes 
on the isthmus sent home money-orders to their rela- 
tives for over $300,000, so there is no end of applicants. 

Several policemen kept the crowd in order and sent 
them up into the recruiting station in batches of one 
liundred at a time. The examination took place in a 
large, bare loft. When Karner and I arrived we 
found two or three of his assistants hard at work. As 
the men came up. they were formed in line around 
the wall. First, all those who looked too old, or too 
young, or too weakly, were picked out and sent away. 
Then they were told that no man who had previously 
worked on the canal wonld be taken again. I do not 
know why this rule has been made, but they enforced 
it with considerable care. One or two men admitted 
having been there before and went away. Then the doc- 
tor told them all to roll up their left sleeves, and 
began a mysterious examination of their forearms. 
Presently he grabbed a man and jerked him out of 
the line, cursing him furiously. 

“You thought you could fool me, did you? It won’t 


do you any good to lie, you’ve been there before. Get 
out!” . 

I asked how he told, and he showed me three little 
sears like this, .*., just below the man’s elbow. 

“That’s my vaccination mark,” he said. ‘ Every 
negro who has passed the examination before has 
been vaccinated like that, and I can always spot 
them.” 

He caught two or three other men in the same way 
and sent them out on a run. They protested vehe- 
mently, one arguing that a dog had bitten him there. 
But the telltale white marks stood out clearly against 
their black skins; there was no gainsaving them. 

Then he went over the whole line again for tracoma, 
rolling back their eyelids and looking for inflamma- 
tion. Seven or eight fell at this test. Then he made 
them strip and went over them round after round for 
tuberculosis, heart trouble, and rupture. A few fell 
out at each test. 1 don’t think more than twenty 
were left at the end out of the hundred, and they 
certainly were a fine and fit lot of men. 

All during the examination I had never seen a more 
serious-looking crowd of negroes, but when at last the 
doctor told them that they had passed, the change was 
immediate. All their teeth showed at once and they 
started to shout and caper about wildly. A flood of 
light came in through the window at the end, and 
many streaks shot down through the broken shingles 
on their naked bodies. It was a weird sight—some- 
thing like a war-dance—as they expressed their relief 
in guffaws of laughter and strange antics. It meant 
semi-starvation for themselves and their ,families if 
they were rejected, and untold wealth—a dollar a 
day—if they passed. They were all vaccinated with 
the little triangular spots, their contracts signed, and 
they went prancing down-stairs to speed the good news 
among their friends in the square. 

15th April, On Board the “ Solent.”—Barbados is 
sinking down into the horizon and we are nosing due 
west across the Spanish Main into the sunset. 

It has been a busy day. They began putting the 
cargo of laborers aboard at -sun-up. When I went 
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My heart had been quite wrung by the 
noise she made when her Jover had left 


down about nine to the dock, it seemed that the whole 
population of darkest Africa was there. I never saw 
sO many negro women in my life. All of them in 
their gayest Sunday clothes, and all wailing at the 
top of their voices. Every one of the departing negroes 
had a mother and two or three sisters and at least 
one wife—all weeping lustily. There was one strap- 
ping negro lass with a brilliant yellow bandana on 
her head who was something like the cheer-leader at 
a college football game; she led the wailing. 

A number would be called, the negro whose con- 
tract corresponded would step out of the crowd. A 
new wail would go up. Again there was a. medical 
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examination—especially a search for the recent 
vaccination marks. For often a husky, healthy negro 
will pass the first examination and sell his contract. 
Then by boat loads the men were rowed aboard. 

Later in the day I encountered the yellow-bandanaed 
negress, who had been leading the noise at the dock, 
sitting contentedly in Trafalgar Square surrounded 
by three very jovial young bucks. The negroes cer- 
tainly have a wonderful ability for changing their 
moods. My heart had been quite wrung by the noise 
she made when her lover had left in the morning. 

About four o’clock I rowed out to the Solent and 
went aboard. Such a mess you never saw—what the 
Yermans would call “ein Schweinerei.”” There were 
more than seven hundred negroes aboard, each with 
his bag and baggage. The Solent is not a large boat, 
and every square inch of deck space was utilized. 
Some had trunks, but most only bags like that which 
Dick Whittington carried into London. There was a 
fair sprinkling of guitars and accordeons. But the 
things which threw the most complication into the 
turmoil were the steamer chairs. Some people ashore 
had driven a thriving trade in deck chairs—flimsy 
affairs, a yard-wide length of canvas hung on uncer- 


tain supports of a soft, brittle wood. The chairs took ° 


up an immense amount of room, and the majority of 
‘have nots” were jealous of the few who had them. 
It was almost impossible to walk along the deck with- 
out getting mixed up in a steamer chair. 

There were more formalities for the laborers to go 
through. The business reminded me of the way postal 
clerks haygdle registered mail. Every negro had a 
number corresponding to his contract, and the utmost 
precaution was taken to see that none had been lost 
and that no one who had not passed the medical 
examination had smuggled himself on board. 

We pulled up anchor about six. All the ship’s offi- 
cers have moved into the saloon; it is the only clean 
place aboard—a sort of white oasis in the black Sahara. 
For fresh air the only available place is the chart-house 
deck. There was so much to do in getting things 
shipshape that none of the officers appeared at dinner. 
So I ate in solitary grandeur. The cabin was intoler- 
ably stuffy, for at each of the twenty-four portholes 
the round face of a grinning negro cut off what little 
breeze there was. There was great competition among 
the negroes for the portholes and the chance to see 
me eat. As nearly as I could judge the entire seven 
hundred had their innings. I faced out the first three 
courses with a certain amount of nonchalance, but 
with the roast the twenty-four pair of shining eyes— 
constantly changing—got on my nerves. I did scant 
justice to the salad and dessert, absolutely neglected 
the coffee, and, grabbing my writing-pad, sought 
refuge up here on deck. The steward, I suppose, 
thinks I am seasick. 

The negroes are very rapidly accommodating them- 
selves to their new surroundings. The strangeness 
of it has in some mysterious way stirred up their 
religious instincts; they are all singing. A very sharp 
line of cleavage has sprung up. The port side of the 
ship is Church of England, the starboard, Noncon- 
formist. The sectarians seem to be in majority, but 
are broken up into the Free Baptists, Methodists, ete. 
Just now the Sons of God are going forth to war on 
the port side, and something. which sounds like a cross 
between “ Swing Low, Sweet Chariot,” and Salvation 
Army rag-time is in full blast to starboard. 

There is only one song, a secular one, on which 
they unite. The tune is something like “ Tammany,” 
and as near as I can catch the words the chorus goes: 


“Fever and ague all day long 
At Panama, at Panama, 
Wish you were dead before very long 
At Panama, at Panama.” 


Not exactly a cheerful song, but they sing it with 
great fervor. 

17th April_—Yesterday I had the opportunity of 
getting acquainted with the ship’s company. The 
captain is a Liverpool man, short and built on the 
lines of an English bull. He spent his childhood in 
France? and is absolutely bilingual. He has read 
much more than his hearty British tar’s look suggests. 
[ sit at his right. Opposite me is the purser. He is a 
light-weight—a peach-and-cream complexion and very 
dudish. He combs his hair carefully and grooms his 
finger nails—“ a gay dog, doncherno.” At my right is 
the first officer, a fine type of the straight-limbed, 
straightforward Englishman. Under thirty now,. he 
will be a philosopher after forty. He has not read as 
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much as the captain, but he has thought a lot more 
about each book. I like him best of the crowd. 
Opposite him is the doctor. He is an old salt, a Bar- 
badian by birth. He is fat, has an immense waist- 
line, but his legs taper down at a sharp angle to 
ridiculously small feet. His face is broad, his beard 
comes to a point at the same angle with his feet, his 
hair flares out from -his head in an amazing manner, 
so that he looks like a turnip. Next to the first officer 
sits the chief engineer. He is also an oldish man from 
Barbados. He and the doctor hate each other cordially 
and always take the opposite sides of every question, 
except in regard to the glories of Barbados. Any slur 
cast on their native isle brings them shoulder to 
shoulder. The second officer is a youngster with a 
squint eye. He never says anything but, “Hi say, 
will you pass the pepper-sauce?” 

After the coffee, while various yarns were being 
swapped, the doctor woke up suddenly out of his coma 
—the state, according to English novels, into which 
all elderly, fat Englishmen sink after a full dinner. 
He looked round vacantly for a moment, and then 
without waiting for any break in the conversation, 
began, ponderously: 

“One time on a P. and O. boat—down in the Red 
Sea—’twas so hot—we had to stop—to let the engines 
COOL a 

But he got no further; the chief engineer groaned 
and threw a biscuit at him; the purser jumped up and 
tied a napkin over his face. Every one howled de- 
risively. The captain leading, they recited in unison: 
“One time on a P. and 0. boat—down in the Red Sea 
—it was so hot—we had to stop—to let the engines 
cool... .” By this time the doctor had pulled the 
napkin from his mouth and, cursing them all roundly, 
relapsed into sullen silence. 

“What’s the story?” I asked. 

“Oh, you'll hear it often enough before you reach 
Colon,” the chief engineer said. 

“When he starts it, ‘One time on a P. and O. boat,’ 
you'd better yell for assistance,” the purser put in. 
“It’s awful.” 

Then came another interruption. Suddenly all these 
diverse Englishmen, who did not appear to be very 
friendly, were brought together with a snap. There 
was a sharp commotion on the deck above us, the 
growl of many angry voices, some high-pitched curses, 
and the rush of many feet. Then in the flash of an 
eye these Englishmen showed me why their race owns 
half the earth. r 
' “Come on, boys,” the captain said, as he jumped 
up. 

A queer idea shot into my mind that the order 
which sent the Light Brigade charging down the hill 
- of Balaklava must have sounded like that. But there 
was no time to develop the idea, for we were all 
running up the companionway at top speed. 

The soft southern moonlight was shining down on 
something very much like an inferno—a tangle of 
long sinewy black arms ending in clenched fists, dis- 
torted black faces, the whites of eyes, and gleaming 
aac the low-pitched angry growl of a fighting 
mob. 

The captain’s neck seemed to disappear. His head 
sank right down on his square shoulders. With a 
yell he led the charge, and all of us—in white duck— 
plunged into the black turmoil. Seven against seven 
hundred. Englishmen 
certainly know how to 
use their fists. Every 
time they struck some- 
body went down. We 
ploughed our way along 
the deck to the storm 
centre. The captain 
gripped a man and 
shook him like a rag. 
We all followed his ex- 
ample, up to the limit of 
our strength. Person- 
ally, I felt like the tail 
of the dog, for the man 
whom the Fates thrust 
into my clutches was. 
three times my strength. 
*- One of the laborers, 
waving a guitar in his 
hand like a_ banner, 
jumped on a box and 
yelled to the crowd to 
rush us. 

“Shut up,” the: cap- 
tain snapped, “or Ill 
put a bullet into you!” 

It seemed as though 
every one at once saw 
the glint of his revolver. 
A sort of unearthly 
moan went up from the 
negroes. They were 
utterly cowed. Most of 
them fell on their faces 
and tried to crawl away. 

“Here, you con- 
stables,’ the captain 
called, putting up his re- 
volver, “who _ started 
this muss?” 

Ten of the huskiest negroes, it seemed, had been 
made special constables. They had been discreetly 
absent during the disturbance, but now turned up try- 
ing hard to look heroic. They singled out two of the 
seven men we held—I am sure it was an absolutely 
haphazard selection. Without further ado, with no 
pretence of a trial, these two men were put in irons 
and thrown into the brig. 

Then we went back to finish our coffee and cigars. 
I asked the captain if he thought we had caught the 
real trouble-makers. 

“Probably not,” he said, “but what does it matter. 
We gave them a good scare. It’s pretty hot down in 
the brig. We'll keep these two there a couple of hours 
and when they come out they’ll be sure te exaggerate 
the horrors of the place. It will put the fear of God 
into all of them. Besides, it will give a good deal of 
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prestige to the constables. If we had questioned their 
word, their authority wouldn’t have amounted to any- 
thing. You can’t temporize with natives, you’ve got 
to act quick—even if you aren’t right. It isn’t ex- 
actly justice, but it works.” 

It is this quick, fearless action and cynical disregard 
of abstract justice by which England holds the lid 
on her colonies. I could not help the feeling that 
such action is not right, but as the captain said, “ it 
works.” It had saved what was a.very critical situa- 
tion. If the negroes had made that rush, they 
would have swept us overboard in a minute. Sooner 
or later many of them would have been hanged for 
it. As it was, we cracked a score of their heads and 
imprisoned two who were probably innocent. And 
order was restored. 

The captain did not seem entirely at ease himself, 
but as I soon found, his scruples were the opposite 
from mine. 

“Perhaps I ought to have shot that beggar,” he 
said. “It don’t do to bluff with a crowd like that.” 

And he told about a rumpus he had once been in 
on the China seas. There had been a couple of 
hundred coolies as deck passengers, and then, for some 
reason, a riot and mutiny started. 

“The captain tried to bluff them,” he continued, 
“and it didn’t work. Before we got through there 
were three of us dead, and about twenty chinks, and 
some of the rest, I guess, are still in jail. A quick 
shot might have saved it all.” And then, turning 
to his subordinates, he continued: “ Keep your guns 
in your pockets until you have to shoot, and then 
don’t hesitate. But I guess this lesson will keep them 
quiet.” 

And the incident was. closed. 

I began to feel an ache in my leg, and, looking down, 
I saw blood on my white trousers. During the excite- 
ment I had barked my shin on one of those infernal 
steamer chairs. The doctor took me to his cabin 
to disinfect and bandage the wound. 

“One time on a P. and O. boat,” he began, “ down 
in the Red Sea—” 

But the purser stuck his head in the door and 
threatened to throw the doctor to the sharks if he 
inflicted the story on me. 

I am getting quite curious about what did happen 
on that P. & O. boat, but the doctor was too busy 
telling me what an idiot the purser was to finish the 
yarn. 

19th April—Last night we ran into heavy weather 
and I have never seen a messier sight than the deck 
this morning. Seven hundred seasick negroes are not 
a pretty sight, but. there was a certain selfish joy in 
seeing that this storm had made an end of those 
steamer chairs. They all smashed to splinters the 
moment we began to roll. 

“T hope,” the captain said at breakfast, “ that this 
keeps up. Seasickness will take the mischief out of 
them.” 

But his wish was not granted. By noon we had run 
into a sea like a sheet of corrugated iron, just little 
ripples, and a metallic look. We are running about 
eleven degrees north, and it certainly is hot. There 
is not a breath of wind. The negroes recovered with 
their habitual quickness, and were in an unusually 
amiable mood. They turned out willingly to help the 
crew wash down the decks. I have never seen water 





With a yell he led the charge, and all of us— 
in white duck—plunged into the black turmoil 


evaporate so quickly. One minute the decks were 
glistening with water, the next they were already dry, 
within five minutes they were too hot to walk on 
barefooted. 

Of course these negroes are not very comfortable. 
But they are free!. There are many men still living 
who can remember when slave-ships sailed these very 
waters. .It is hard to imagine what life on a slave- 
ship must have been. The effort to reconstruct the 
horrors of those days—not so very long past—makes 
the inconveniences which this cargo of black ivory 
suffers seenr small indeed. Above all, there is no one 
among them who is not here of his own free will. 
There is not one of them whose:heart is not full of 
hope—this .voyage to them all means opportunity. 
Think what it must have meant to their forefathers! 
Nothing which happened to them after they were 
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landed and sold could have approached the agony of 
the long voyage in irons, thrown pellmel! into the 
hold of a sailing-ship. Not knowing their captors 
language, they could not know the fate in store for 
them. The world does move! 

When, in the far future, history is written, ! think 
that our fathers’ generation will be especially re- 
membered because they abolished the negro-slave trade. . 
They invented steam-engines and all manner of 
machines; they cut down trees and opened up a new 





“One time on a P. and O. boat—’twas so hot 
—we had to stop—to let the engines cool” 


continent and did many other notable things. But 
above all this, they made an end to chattel slavery. 

Until these negroes are handed over to the United 
States authorities at Colon they are under the pa- 
ternal care of Great Britain. The conditions under 
which they have been recruited, the terms of their 
contracts, have been carefully supervised by English 
officials. Above all, their health is guarded. Their 
daily menus—and they are quite sumptuous—have 
been ordered by His Majesty’s government in London. 

The sunset this evening was glorious. Right over 
our bow was a pyramid’ of soft white clouds; the sun 
sinking behind them brought to light a glory of rich 
harmonic colors. The whole mass shone and glistened 
like the great thirteenth-century window in the chancel 
of Chartres. There was gold, bright and flaming on 
the edges, and the heart of the cloud was hot orange. 
The sky above, clear across to the east, was red, a 
thousand, thousand shades of red. And the glory of 
the sky fell and was reflected in the metallic black- 
ness of the sea. There was an Oriental gorgeousness 
about it. If one were to wave a brilliantly colored 
gold-embroidered Chinese shawl above an age-old lac- 
quer tray, it would give some faint idea of the 
gorgeousness of this tropical sunset. 

Several of the ship’s officers were on the deck watch- 
ing it, and when at last the color faded the first officer 
spoke up. 

“Tt’s strange,” he said, “in these Western waters 
you get the best sunsets; the dawn is flat and not at 
all impressive. It is just the opposite in the Kast. 
The sunrises count out there.” 

It was a new idea to me, and I asked the others 
if they had found it so. They all backed this state- 
ment, recalling gorgeous sunrises in the Orient, but 
no one could offer any plausible explanation of the 
fact, they all affirmed. 

In a moment’s pause the doctor started up, “T re- 
member one time on the Red Sea—on the P. & ©. 
hoat—it was so hot—” That was as far as he got. 
The younger men pulled his beard, ruffled his stray 
hairs, and poked his ribs till he went away breathing 
out death and destruction on all of them. I must get 
him off by himself and hear that story sometime. 

20th April, Cokon Harbor—We are swinging at 
anchor off Colon to-night. It is altogether too hot to 


sleep. It has been a wearing and in spots exciting 
day. It could not have been any hotter that time on 


the Red Sea the doctor tries to tell about when they 
had to stop the engines. 

I crawled out before five this morning, hoping to get 
some air on deck. My stateroom was suffocating. 
Not one of the seven hundred negroes was asleep; 
they were fidgeting about from one unbearably hot 
position to another. A couple of the officers were up 
on the bridge talking in monosyllables, and I gathered 
that they were planning against the possibilities which 
the evident unrest among the negroes foretold. You 
read sometimes of sailors feeling in the air the ap- 
proach of a tornado. It was just the same here; no 
one could help seeing that trouble was brewing. The 
men were like tinder. For five days they had been 
crowded on board with no chance for exercise, and now, 
the sun barely up, the deck was almost hot enough to 
fry eggs. 

The fire-hose was run out and the decks flooded to 
cool them, and the hose was left in place to cool the 
men if need be. 

There were a few scuffles during the morning, and 
four men,. one after ancther, were ironed and chucked 
into the brig. It was a hard time for the crowd of 
negroes, but it was certainly little—if amy—easier 
for the few white men. 

Trouble came with a rush over lunch. These negroes 
probably have never had such excellent meals before. 
















But the fates arranged that just this last day, when 
every one was wearied and cross, things should go 
wrong in the kitehen. Perhaps the heat had affected 
the cook—or perhaps some direct rays of the sun had 
fallen on the rice—anyhow, it was scorched beyond 
eating. 

I suppose the first fifty negroes who were served 
chucked their rice overboard when they tasted it; no 
one is hungry in such weather. But at last it came 
to a trouble-maker. He swore loudly that it was not 
fit for a pig, that he would not stand such an outrage, 
that the steward was making a fortune out of them, 
ete. Part of what he said was unheeded, but a word 
here and there was taken up and passed along, grow- 
ing, of course, from mouth to mouth. Inside of five 
minutes every negro on board felt that life without a 
good portion of unseorehed rice was not worth living. 
A growl rolled back and forth from bow to stern, 
growing deeper every trip. It was what we had been 
dreading all day, 

Half our little company pushed through the angry 
crowd to the door of the kitchen, for there was some 
talk of rushing that. The first officer in the bow, 
the second officer in the stern, each with a negro 
quartermaster and two or three able-bodied seamen, 
manned the fire-hose, The rest of us formed a sort of 
reserve on the bridge, This display of force cooled 
their ardor for a minute, No one of them wanted to 
be a leader; they just groaned and growled and howled. 
Almost all of them had crowded up forward in the 
bow. The captain stepped out on the bridge and asked 
what was wrong. A hundred began yelling out their 
grievances at once, The captain—he has a voice like 
a fog-horn—ordered them to be still. 

*T ean’t understand when you all speak at once. 
Send me a delegation, three men.” 

Then the negroes began to palaver. As far as I 
could see six men volunteered. They were all rejected. 
It was ten minutes before they chose their committee, 
and one of them lost his nerve just at the foot of 
the ladder to the bridge. They had to go back and 
get another man. Somehow it had a ludicrous, comic- 
opera. effect. 

But the captain listened gravely to the committee 
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and tasted the rice. He threw it overboard with a 
grunt of disgust-—it must have been pretty bad. He 
talked for a moment with the pale-faced steward and 
then stepped out where all the angry crowd could 
see him. I think with a good joke he might have saved 
the situation—but the joke failed him. 

“T am sorry about the rice,” he said; “I have tried 
my best to give you good food, and this is our last 
day. To-morrow we will be in harbor and have fresh 
food. This afternoon at three the steward will give 
you iced tea, and T will see that you have an especially 
good supper to-night.” 

“ But we want rice!” some one yelled. 

However, the captain’s little speech had appealed 
to the common sense of most of the crowd, and only a 
few took up this ery. But things suddenly took an- 
other turn. There were on board some deck passen- 
gers who were not contract laborers—several families 
of negroes. And one girl—she did not look above 
eighteen—I had already noted as a source of trouble. 
During the captain’s speech the three delegates had 
climbed down to the deck unobserved and were lost 
in the crowd. Suddenly, just when things were seem- 
ing to smooth out, this girl jumped on a trunk and 
began to scream: 

“ Where’s our committee? They’ve put them into 
the black hole!” 

She yelled a lot more, but no one could hear her be- 
cause of the ery which went up from the mob. Her 
words were like a whip. In an instant the crowd 
would be moving. The captain put his hands to his 
mouth as a megaphone and bellowed to the chief 
officer, 

“Stand by with the hose!” 

“Ay, ay, sir!” the response. came back. 

“Now, gentlemen,” he said to us, * we must shut up 
that girl.” 

I saw his hand go to his hip pocket, and suddenly 
I remembered the story he had told about the coolies 
in the China Sea, and it did not seem like comic opera 
any more, 

He took a step forward to jump down into the mad- 
dened crowd on deck, Then help came from an unex- 
pected source. The captain’s shouted order and the 


reply which rang back had quieted the crowd for an 
instant. It had not pacified them, but they had 
stopped their shouting to gather breath for fight. 
And just in this lull a new voice rose—or rather fell; 
it was from the lookout in the crow’s nest. 

“Land ho!” he sang out. “Land on the port 
how-ow!” 

It saved the day. Two or three on the outskirts of 
the mob ran to the rail for a look. “ Land!” they 
shouted. Of course they could not see it; it was not 
yet visible from the bridge, barely in sight from the 
crow’s nest, but equally of course they thought they 
could. The crowd melted away instantly; every one 
wanted to see land. Each cloud on the southern 
horizon, one after another, was picked out as South 
America, When a baby bumps his nose and you stop 
his erying by barking like a dog, it is the same thing. 
The excitement of “ Land ho!” had made them forget 
the scorched rice. 

* Anglo-Saxon luck,” the captain said to me. 

By three o’clock, when the iced-tea came out, the 
mountain tops of Colombia were in plain sight and 
everybody was happy. They were further distracted 
from mischief about five o’clock when the wheel was 
thrown hard over and we turned south. We were 
close inland now, and the ground swell was choppy: 
most of them were seasick again. We dropped 
anchor a little after sunset and now they are all 
singing, 

There will be some more formalities with the health 
officers in the morning. Everybody will have his 
temperature taken, be re-examined for tracoma and 
vaccination marks, and then these seven hundred 
negroes will be scattered over the isthmus to help us 
dig the ditch. 

They are not interested in anything except their 
dollar a day. But I warrant that their children’s 
children will boast that their grandfathers worked on 
this job. And I wonder what their children’s children 
will be. These men are free; their grandfathers were 
slaves. That is immense progress for a race to make 
in two generations. If their children and grand- 
children keep up the pace, there is infinite hope for 
the negroes. 
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THE MODELS OF MICHELANGELO 


PLASTER MODELS, BELIEVED BY AUTHORITIES TO BE THOSE USED BY MICHELANGELO FOR THE FAMOUS MONUMENTS IN THE CHURCH OF SAN LORENZO, FLORENCE, 


HAVE BEEN DISCOVERED BY WALTER BOMBE, OF THE BERLIN ACADEMY, IN THE ACADEMY OF FINE ARTS AT PERUGIA. 


THEY REPRESENT “ DAY” AND “ NIGHT” ON 


THE TOMB OF GIULIANO, AND “ AURORA ” AND “ TWILIGHT” ON THE TOMB OF LORENZO 
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N process of deliverance from the 
K primal swamp is a little park on a 
peninsula watered by the Bronx 
>and East rivers, in the borough of 
New York City that takes its name 
~ from the former stream. It is des- 
tined to become a point of interest 
to every student of American letters 
and every lover of poetry, for here 
is erected the marble shaft over the grave of Joseph 
Rodman Drake on which are inscribed the last two 
lines of one of the most exquisite odes in the language; 
that ending: 
“Green be the turf above thee, 
Friend of my better days! 
None knew him but to love 
Nor named him but to praise.’ 





him, 
9% 


This shaft commemorates the literary partnership 
and romantic friendship existing between the poet 
whose remains are interred beneath it and Fitz-Greene 
Halleck, who wrote the epitaph upon the day the other 
died. For the greater part of the ninety years during 
which the dust of the author of The American Flag 
and The Culprit Fay has lain in the little graveyard 
on Hunt’s Point the plot has been neglected, and it was 
only last Memorial Day that its rehabilitation, due— 
under the «gis of the American Scenic and Historical 
Preservation Society—to the President and the Park 
Commissioner of the Borough of the Bronx, was cele- 
brated by literary men and women, public officials, and 
children of the schools. 

Drake’s monument, which is surrounded by a low 
iron picket fence, stands about seven feet high with its 
pedestal, and it has been subjected to as preposterous 
defacement as any of which self-sufficiency and van- 
dalism are capable. The original inseription: ‘ Sacred 
to the memory of Joseph R. Drake, M.D., who died 
September 21st, 1820, aged 25 years,” with Halleck’s 
lines, has been recut in the stone, and, deeply chiselled 
in big letters, twice across the base of the narrow 
shaft, are the words: “ Renovated by the Brownson 
Literary Union, July 25, 1891,” investing that institu- 
tion with the sort of fame achieved by the youth who 
fired the Ephesian dome. 

Joseph Rodman Drake, who died at the same age as 
Keats—and, incidentally, of the same malady—has 
never had a biographer. Halleck was asked to write 
his friend’s life, but inquired of the publisher who made 
the proposition to him: “ What could I say about a 
young poet whose uneventful career was closed at 
twenty-five?” Some idea of the hold the youth had 
had upon his public may be gathered from the cir- 
cumstance that Edgar Allan Poe, reviewing The Culprit 
Fay ten years after the death of its author, declared: 
“Perhaps at this particular moment there are no 
American poems held in so high estimation by our 
countrymen as those of Drake and Halleck.” The 
most complete sketch of Drake is that written by 
James Grant Wilson from materials obtained from 
relatives and from Halleck, and published in HARPER’s 
MAGAZINE in 1874. It also appears in the work en- 
titled Bryant and His Friends, by the same author, 
which was brought out in 1896. 


Drake was born in New York when the city lay be-. 


low Chambers Street, but the exact location of the 
house is not known. He was a lineal descendant of 
John Drake, of Devonshire, who was a relative of 
Sir Francis Drake, it is interesting to know, and came 
to America in 1630. The poet’s father was Jonathan 
Drake, a colonel in the Revolutionary army, who 
* After the inscription had beeu placed on the monument, Halleck 
changed the last lines, and in his collected works they read : 


None knew thee but to love thee, 
Nor named thee but to praise. 

















From Bryant and His Friends 
Fitz-Greene Halleck, best known by his ode com- 
memorative of his friend Joseph Rodman Drake 


By Frank Marshall White 


afterward married Miss Hannah Lawrence, of Flush- 
ing, of an old Long Island family. 

Drake and three sisters were left orphans while still 
children, and it is probable that they knew the pinch 
of poverty. Joseph became a clerk at the age of 
fourteen, but at eighteen was able to study medicine, 


lived to maturity, there is, of course, no means of 
knowing, though that promise was high. 

Drake wrote The Culprit Fay when he was twenty 
years old, in three days, to disprove the contention ot 
Halleck and James Fenimore Cooper that our rivers 
would not lend themselves to poetic treatment lke 
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From Bryant and His Friends 


The monument to Joseph Rodman Drake in the little burying-ground’ at Hunt’: Point, New York City 


among his fellow students being James EK. DeKay 
(whose nephew, George C. DeKay, some years after- 
yard married Janet Halleck Drake, the poet’s daugh- 
ter, born the year before his death). DeKay had 
previously studied in Guilford, Connecticut, and on 
going to New York in the summer of 1812 had been 
given a letter of introduction by Miss Maria Halleck, 
the village belle, to her brother, Fitz-Greene Halleck, 
who was a clerk in the office of Jacob Barker, the 
Quaker banker in Wall Street. This marked the be- 
ginning of a friendship as enduring as the friend- 
ship between Lamb and Coleridge, or the more equal 
friendship between Hunt and Keats. 

Drake’s marriage, at the age of twenty-three, must 
have been a blow to Halleck, who remained single 
all his life; but it is to be hoped that it was wounded 
vanity merely that led him to attribute a_ sordid 
motive to his friend. Drake’s wife was a daughter of 
Henry Eckford, a wealthy shipbuilder, and, writing 
to his sister about the marriage, Halleck asserted: 
“ Drake was poor, as poets, of course, always are, and 
offered himself a sacrifice to Hymen to shun the 
‘penalties and pains’ of poverty. I officiated as 
groomsman, though much against my will. His wife 
is good-natured and loves him to distraction, He was 
the handsomest man in New York—a face like an 
angel, a form like Apollo; and, as I well know that 
his person was the true index of his mind,’ I felt 
during the ceremony as if I were committing a crime 
in aiding and abetting such a sacrifice.” 

It was in the year before Drake’s death that, as 


*“ The Croakers,” he and Halleck in a series of poetical 


satires stirred the town through the columns of the 
Evening Post. The population of New York was then 
about one hundred thousand, a little larger than that 
of Albany to-day, about the size of Athens when Alci- 
biades cut off his dog’s tail to give the populace a 
topic for conversation and divert their attention from 
politics. The identity of *‘ The Croakers’ was a sub- 
ject of conversation in drawing-rooms, bookstores, coffee- 
houses, on Broadway and throughout the city; they 
were, in short, a town topic,” according to the Memorial 
History of the City of New York.. ‘“ Hundreds of 
imitations of the ‘Croakers’ were daily received by 
the different editors of New York, to all of which they 
gave publicly one general assurance, that they lacked 
the genius, spirit, and beauty of the originals. Cole- 
man showed one of the poets fifteen that he had 
received in a single morning, all of which, with a 
single exception, were consigned to the waste-basket. 
The friends continued for several months to keep the 
city in a blaze of astonishment, and it was observed 
that ‘so great was the wincing and shrinking at the 
* Croakers” that every person was on tenterhooks; 
neither knavery nor folly has slept quietly since our 
first commencement. ’ ” 

Drake had long been threatened with consumption, 
and in June of the year following the success of 
“The Croakers ” he went on horseback to New Or- 
leans, by advice of physicians, and visited a married 
sister there. On his return he was compelled to take 
to his bed, and he died in September. Whether he 
would have fulfilled the promise of his youth had he 
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He wrote The Ameri- 
verse 


the 


those of, for instance, Scotland. 
can Flag the year before his death, the last 
being a sudden inspiration of Halleck’s, whieh 
younger poet substituted for his own termination. 
Halleck survived Drake nearly half a century, dying 


in the place of his birth, Guilford, in 1867. His 
principal literary work had nearly all been done, 
however, between 1817 and 1827, although, mnder 


financial stimulus from Robert Bonner, of The Family 
Ledger, he wrote in his later years the poem, Young 

















From Bryant and His Friends 


Joseph Rodman Drake, author of ‘“* The American 
Flag,” in whose honor a park has been named 


America, which appeared in that publication in 1864. 
Halleck’s earlier work, Alnwick ‘Castle and Fanny, 
placed him, in the estimation of Poe, second only to 
Bryant among American poets. 

Rodman Drake Park seems rather an awkward 
name, the more particularly as the poet is inscribed 
on the tomb simply as Joseph R. Drake, while to his 
friends when he was alive he was plain “ Joe.” How- 
ever, in the grandeur of youth he sometimes signed 
himself “ J. Rodman Drake,” which affords an excuse 
for the present nomenclature; and, while “ Joseph 
Rodman Drake Park” would be rather long, “ Drake 
Park” might convey a wrong impression to the un- 
lettered. 
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SS, 0 understand the present, position of 
the Direct Primaries question, to 
solve which Governor Hughes called 

a Special Session of the Legislature 
of New York State, we must briefly 
recapitulate the previous fate of this 











much-debated measure. In a study 
of Governor Hughes’s magnificent 
work at Albany, we described the 
Governor’s attitude to the whole question, the funda- 
mental principles of right and just government which 
had led him to take the position which he holds, and 
the practical measures which he recommended. These 
practical measures were, in the first instance, embodied 
in the Hinman-Green Bill. But, as we know, that 
measure, though it admittedly contained excellent 
elements, proved a centre of contention, and stirred up 
a violent contest within the Republican party, a 
contest immediately reflected in the Legislature at 
Albany. 

Those who were most opposed to the Hinman-Green 
bill declared that it was a measure so radical, so full 
of extremist. principles, that it would throw the party 
into entire confusion, bringing a complete dissolution 
of all organized party life. And they alleged that, 
far from taking all power away from the “ bosses ” 
on either side, it would in some ways rivet the power 
of the “bosses” upon the voters and give them a 
freer hand to dominate the elections. Whether these 
points were well taken or not, it was nianifest that 
there was not only strong opposition to the Hinman- 
Green bill, but a quite honest difference of * opinion 
concerning it in the minds of some of the best Repub- 
licans in the State. The measure appeared to many 
extremely radical and full of too rigid decisions of 
moot points. 

In this uncertainty the forees of reconstruction, 
whose work in rebuilding New York Republicanism on 
a sound and honorable basis, has already borne so much 
good fruit. found what appears to have been a very 
happy solution. They proposed a measure which would 
endorse the direct-primaries principle, and which, at the 
same time, might form a basis of reconciliation between 
the extreme advocates of the Hinman-Green bill and its 
extreme opponents within the Republican party. This 
conciliation proposal took form in the now famous 
petition to the Legislature at Albany which was _re- 
ported. on April 23d. This petition was signed by 
men of light and leading like Mr. Seth Low; Mr. 
Joseph Choate; President Nicholas Murray Butler; 
President Schurman of Cornell, one of Governor 
Hughes’s warmest friends: Mr. Henry W. Taft; and 
others of equal standing—about a score in all. The 
signatories of this petition, in criticising the Hinman- 
Green bill, did not lay stress on the suggestion that 
this measure would play into the hands of the “ bosses,” 
the very men whom it was designed to defeat. They 
rather rested their objection on the double ground 
that the bill was, in fact, a revolution, a plunge into 
the dark; and that it contained certain clauses of an 
extremist and doctrinary nature. which would often 
defeat the forces of light and leading in practical 
political action. They poirfted out, for example, that 
the Hinman-Green bill tended to make all fusion move- 
ments impossible, or at least extremely difficult, by 
decreeing that such movements must be accomplished 
some eleven weeks before the election, namely, in the 
second half of August. But, as a matter of fact, suc- 
cessful movements of fusion have always taken place 
on the very eve of elections, as in the cases of the very 
beneficent fusion movements which brought about the 
election of Mayor Strong and Mayor Low. The fusion 
of last fall, which has given the city an excellent 
governing body, also took place at the last moment. 
In the words of the enlightened and responsible peti- 
tioners, fusion of parties, as of metals, takes place at 
high temperatures only; and the eleven weeks’ rule 
would make fusion either practically impossible or at 
least needlessly difficult. 

Another of the somewhat doctrinary provisions of 
the Hinman-Green bill to which the petitioners objected 
is that which requires that all members of party com- 
mittees, whether State or county or district, shall be 
residents in the districts which they represent on the 
committee. Let us see, by a single practical example, 
just how this would work out. Two men who have been 
most prominent in Republican reconstruction in New 
York, namely, Mr. Root and Mr. Lloyd Griseom, 
happen to live within a hundred yards of each other. 
Under the Hinman-Green bill, therefore, they could 
not both sit in the New York County Committee, un- 
less after a process of “ gerrymandering ” the districts. 
This is the kind of thing which the “petitioners con- 
cerning the Hinman-Green Dill might describe as too 
extremist and doctrinary, too rigid for the real de- 
mands of political life. And it is ‘without doubt great- 
ly to be desired that the very best men in the party 
should form the committees, even though half a dozen 
of them happen, as may well be the case, to reside 
within a single block. This is practically the prin- 
ciple operative in England, the home of all constitu- 
tional development, where members of Parliament are 
by no means obliged to be residents of the districts 
they represent; and where many of the greatest and 
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most beneficent political leaders had not, in fact, been 
so resident. 

The proposal of the petitioners, which was the pro- 
posal of the elements of reconstruction within the Re- 
publican party, was practically this: Instead of casting 
the whole of our political machinery and life into the 
melting-pot, as is done by the very radical Hinman- 
Green bill, let us proceed on the method of careful 
experiment. Accepting the general principle of direct 
primaries as without question genuinely representing 
the present view of the American people as a whole, 
let us make trial of it gradually, not at first apply- 


‘ing it to each and every office in the State and the 


whole political organization of all parties, as does the 
Hinman-Green bill, but applying it at first to a single 
conspicuous casé: the election of the State Legislature, 
Senate and Assembly alike. In this way we shall gain 
a practical insight into the direct working of this al- 
most untried method; at the same time, we shall con- 
serve the continuity of party life and party organiza- 
tion so that should the experiment not prove entirely 
successful we shall be in a position to recover ourselves, 
and to make such modifications as may be needed while 
still preserving party continuity. Further—and this 
is an extremely valuable point—should the purpose 
of this petition become operative, and should the State 
Legislature be elected on direct-primary principles and 
methods, then the voters have the whole matter in their 
own hands. They have only to nominate and elect to 
the State Senate and Assembly men who are pledged 
to the principle of direct primaries, directing them to 
apply these principles further to just such a degree 
as may seem wise to the yoters themselves. A direct- 
primary Legislature is the very body to take up and 
develop the direct-primary principle; and it would do 
so on the basis of the very vital experience furnished 
by its own election. 

This measure of sesnitiattion; proceeding from the 
centre of reconstruction of New York Republicanism, 
was embodied in the bill for which Senator Cobb stood 
sponsor. It at once began to receive support from 
those who believed in the principle of direct primaries, 
but who, at the same time, thought the Hinman- 
Green bill exceptionable on the grounds we have de- 
tailed. The result of the contest in the regular session 
of the Legislature we already know. The Hinman- 
Green bill was defeated in both Houses of the Legisla- 
ture. The Cobb bill, with its principles of moderation 
and reconciliation, passed the Senate, but was defeated 
in the Assembly. 

We may continue the story in the words of Governor 
Hughes’s very remarkable speech at Batavia, on June 
11th. 

“The Cobb bill,” said Governor Hughes, “ passed 
the Senate. In my judgment it merited the support 
of all the sincere friends of direct nominations. It 
would have earried us not so far as we wish, but a 
long distance in advance of our present methods. 

“The bill, however, was defeated in the Assembly. 
jut it is fair to add that the conditions which neces- 
sarily existed at the close of the session did not favor 
an understanding and appreciation of the content and 
importance of the measure.” 

Governor Hughes then turned to the consideration 
of the future of the direct-primaries question. 

“Shall we then conclude,” he continued, “that the 
cause of primary reform has failed? I think not. The 
man in the street, the average citizen who is trying to 
protect his family and honestly to make his way, knows 
what the conditions are. He knows that as a party 
member he counts but little unless he can give his life 
to polities. He understands how the cards are stacked 
against him. Throughout the State there has been 
gathering the force of an irresistible sentiment. It 
does not seek the impossible; it is not visionary. It 
will increase and not lose its strength. Those whose 
business it is to pay attention to such matters should 
read the signs of the times. The great body of our 
people are not interested in political intrigue and are 
not looking for something at the expense of the State. 
They want their government faithfully administered ; 
they desire representatives who are responsive to their 
constituencies; they want men in office emancipated 
from selfish control and placing their reliance upon 
the intelligent opinion of the community. They know 
that their force is largely wasted in the choice of dele- 
gates and that the present system is a contrivance for 
control by a few—not absolute, to be sure, and very 
largely mitigated in exceptional eases by public 
epinion, but exerted to the utmost so far as those who 
have the power dare to exert it. Our people are essen- 
tially conservative. Bad methods and patent abuses, 
with their constant irritation of the public mind, are 
more dangerous than the free course of its opinion. 

“The movement to secure party methods which will 
permit true representation and safeguard the wishes 
of the party voters, is as certain to progress and to 
succeed as democracy was certain to supplant despot- 
ism. It is for those who recognize the strength of 
this movement to aid in giving it wise direction. There 
is now an opportunity to deal with this question in 
this State, and in my judgment it is wise and necessary 
to deal with it fairly and reasonably now and not to 
postpone action upon it, 
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“If action is postponed the issue will remain. You 
cannot get rid of it, try as you may. It is not my 
issue; it is the issue of the people of the State of New 
York against those who have abused party government 
for their own purposes, 

“T sincerely trust, and expect, that this matter will 
soon be decided; that instead of disagreement between 
the two Houses of the Legislature there will be accord, 
and such accord as will give to the people of this 
State a genuine measure of relief from conditions 
which I believe every thoughtful and patriotic citizen 
has deplored. And it has been, and is, my desire to 
make such contribution as I am able to make to the 
freedom of the political life of the State and to the 
security of the fundamental bases of faithful adminis- 
tration upon which all the governmental activities of 
this great Commonwealth must rest.” 

Thus the matter stands between the Governor and 
the Legislature, so far as the principles and methods 
of direct primaries are concerned. If we consider the 
matter from a more speculative and philosophical point 
of view, we shall probably come to some such general 
conclusion as this: 

Our political life is, and must always be, in the 
hands of three classes of men—bosses, demagogues, and 
genuine leaders. And, while it is certain that the day 
of bosses is passing, it is not equally certain that their 
places will always be taken by genuine leaders, rather 
than by demagogues. In any meeting of men, the 
meeting as a whole cannot possibly take the initiative, 

and every one speak at once. Some individual must 
take the lead, be it only to declare the meeting open, 
or to nominate a temporary chairman. So, through- 
cut the conduct of the meeting, every act, évery resolu- 
tion, must proceed from some individual, even when 
it really represents the will of the whole body, and 
is in fact endorsed and voted for by the whole body. 
All political action must, therefore, originate in in- 
dividuals, no matter how democratic our political sys- 
tem may be. And the emergence of these individuals 
is determined rather by natural selection than by 
popular vote,.which cannot, indeed, be exercised until 
after they have emerged. It will remain to be seen 
whether these originating individuals are to be bosses, 
demagogues, or real leaders. men of wisdom and good- 
will. The bosses are those who, by bribes of various 
sorts, more or less corrupt as the case may be, have 
already got hold of the voters, and can “swing them 
into line,” as the phrase runs. But it is becoming 
evident, and daily more evident, that the American 
people are waking up to the evil of this system of 
corrupt consideration, whether on a small or a large 
scale, and are determined to get rid of it, root and 
branch. 

This leaves the field open to the leaders and the 
demagogues. The demagogues trade on promises, as 
the bosses trade on bribes. And all political experience 
has shown, first, that there is no promise so wild or 
so extravagant that some demagogue is not ready to 
as witness the proclamations of the Socialist 
parties, whether in this country or in England; and, 
second, that no promise is so wild that a great many 
people cannot be found to believe it. Modern publicity, 
whether by speech or through the press, makes this 
kind of demagogy easy; and there is always the 
danger in a democratic form of government that 
masses will be led away after wild and extravagant 
promises, which cannot be fulfilled. Movements of 
revolutionary anarchy generally begin in just this way. 

Finally, there are the genuine Jeaders, men who 
have for the direction of affairs of state the same kind 
of faculty which, Jet us say, makes a supreme general, 
or explorer, or poet, or mathematician. One could 
never be sure of choosing any of these either by 
popular vote or by the bigness of their promises; 
though they might be endorsed by popular vote, after 
they had shown their power. In the same way, there 
are born in each generation a few men with a real 
aptitude for affairs of state, for the constructive work 
of government; and it is of the utmost importance 
that they should be recognized, and entrusted with the 
practical power their faculty entitles them to exert. 
In the English system, this selection.is made in the 
field of Parliamentary life. The members of Parlia- 
ment are chosen by popular vote. They then pro- 
ceed to choose their own leaders, guided by actual 
record of achievement and proved faculty; and these 
leaders then choose the actual governing body, guided 
by their superior insight, knowledge of character, and 
experience of the practical work of government extend- 
ing over a long series of years. Under the American 
sy stem, in times past, the leading men of each party 
have held their parties together, and exercised the same 
kind of selection, outside instead of inside the great 
parliamentary body. But, for the most part, a real 
selection has been exercised, and has alone made the 
practical work of government possible. The possible 
danger of the direct-primary principle, if carried to 
extremes, seems to be, that it does not allow sufficient 
room for this finer selection by the best and wisest 
men; and that it may tend to take power out of the 
hands of the bosses only to throw it into the hands 
of the demagogues, whose mouths are full of large 
promises and windy words. 
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A PEARL OF THE PEERAGE 


The Countess of Rosslyn, formerly Miss Vera Bayly, who became the third wife of the fifth Earl in 1908. Her husband has had an adventurous career as 
soldier, journalist, actor, and commercial traveller, He also formed a company to break the bank at Monte Carlo, but the venture was unsuccessful 
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THE DANGERS BEHIND THE COPPICE AND AROUND 
THE BEND THAT LIE IN WAIT FOR CARELESS DRIVERS 


By Charles B. Hayward 
































ratyeea@pny HOUSANDS of motorists are now 
Vase striking back every year from the 
aM) ‘\ WY leaten ways to the rural byways of 

FC H/ i the country districts, and the one- 
ges!) track roads of the hinterland are no 

¢ $4 longer the deserted threads of sand 







Uy RUG ESS) and dust that the first motoring dis- 
SS EY te, coverers found them. . 

Such roads afford barely sufficient 
room for the passage of two vehicles without the ex- 
ercise of considerable care to avoid locking hubs, so 
the need for care in driving upon them. is manifest. 
Experience has shown that it is possible to handle a 
tremendous volume of traflie on a_ single-track rail- 
road without interference or accident, provided there 
is due consideration of the rights and privileges of 
everything moving upon the rails. Under similar con- 
ditions, the average country road is capable of ac- 
commodating several times as much traffie as now 
utilizes it. 

Legally, there is a speed limit of twenty miles an 
hour in the country distriets; but actually there is no 
limit with the motor-car, once the driver. gets away 
from the cross-roads so dear to the heart of the country 
constable, ever on the alert for his emolument. In 
the open country there are no restrictions upon speed 
except those that the automobilist places upon him- 
self. The average driver has very little realization 
of the many risks involved in travelling over unknown 
roads at a speed that would be frowned upon in niore 
settled districts, although perfectly safe where the 
road ahead is visible for a considerable distance. Noth- 
ing is quite so disconcerting to the driver of a horse 
vehicle on a narrow byway as to have an automobile 
loom up suddenly around a corner at a speed that 
makes disaster seem inevitable. If there be any habit 
of the motorist that tends to keep alive the prejudice 
and hate of the rural dweller against his kind it is 
this. 

The only corrective for the driver who looks upon 
might as right and considers his position supreme, 
regarding the superior power and speed of his vehicle 
as ample license to drive as the whim seizes him, is the 
inevitable accident that sooner or later overtakes him. 
The considerate driver, who would not intentionally 
infringe upon the rights of the humblest user of the 
road with his sorry “ hay motor,” needs only to have 
his attention called to the conditions of back - road 
travel to avoid even the appearance of recklessness. 
jut the man who is neither reckless nor considerate 
of others has many things to learn about the dangers 
to be encountered when venturing off the main 
thoroughfares. ‘ 

Ordinarily, the average country road gives the im- 
pression of being deserted. One may drive over it for 
niles, perhaps, without meeting a single vehicle or 
person, but the assumption often made by an _ auto- 
mobilist that such a state of affairs can be relied upon 
is sure to lead to unfortunate results if persisted in. 
It has been well said that the average one-track rural 
highway must have been located by meandering bovine 
surveyors. Its extreme tortuousness seems to justify 
this econelusion. Furthermore, the road is almost in- 
variably lined closely on either side with trees or 
brush, so that the bends and curves shut: off:the view 
ahead. Where the brush stops just short of. encroach- 
ing upon the beaten tracks, as is so often.the case, 
an angle of as little as five degrees—a mere kink that 
would seareely be considered, a deviation from a 
straight line on a broad road—suflices completely to 
obscure the view ahead and becomes a menace. When 
it is realized that even on highways that might as 


well as not have been laid out in accordance with the 
geometrical axiom of the shortest distance between 
two points, innumerable windings are the rule, the 
need for moderation in driving will be apparent. 

Add to their crookedness the fact that the grading 
of the average country roads is quite as much on the 
same happy-go-lucky plan as their outline, and that 
every little elevation forms a perfect blind, effectually 
blotting out the toiler on one side of the rise from 
the driver who is mounting its opposite side, and some 
of the dangers of fast driving under such conditions 
will be realized. To the sinuosities and undulations 
there may be added one more cause for aggravation— 
the habit of country dwellers of driving at night with- 


































Where an important feeder crosses the Jericho turnpike 


out a light of any kind, even though the road be as 
black as the lowest levels of a coal-mine. 

It is not necessary to isolate one’s self in a thinly 
inhabited region to find roads of the character referred 
to here. The accompanying photographs were all made 
on Long Island roads within twenty miles of the New 
York City line. There are hundreds of miles of just 
such roads on the island, and those depicted are so 
truly representative of the majority of the highways 
of the type in question that they may well be regarded 
as applying generally to the north shore away from 
the paved main 1oads. Note the qualification; there 
are some main roads that are not paved or macad- 
amized, and, except for the churning up of the surface 
by the motor-ears that use them, the description of the 
side roads applies also to them in large measure. 

Take as an example the Jericho Turnpike, famed 
in Vanderbilt Cup Race annals. Its broad, macad- 
amized surface ends a few miles east of Jericho, only 
twenty miles from the New York City line, but the 
pike itself continues for many miles further. For at 
least fifteen miles it is entered from right and left 
by branch roads on an average of every half-mile or 
three-quarters of a mile. Many of these feeders de- 
bouch from the main highway at points absolutely 
invisible to and unsuspected by the driver of a car 
until he is just abreast of them. This is true in a 
greater degree of the numerous roads that cross the 


turnpike at right angles, which are, in consequence, 
even more dangerous. 

A typical example of this is shown. in the photo- 
graph of one of the many crossings of this kind, the 
cross-road being one that leads from Jericho Turn- 
pike to Huntington on the north shore and to Babylon 
and Amityville on the south. One hundred or more 
motor-cars pass this intersection on pleasant Sundays 
in summer. Probably less than .ten per cent. of their 
drivers take the trouble to sound any warning as they 
approach it, and as it lies at the bottom of a hill their 
speed is usually a little greater than it would be 
otherwise. . Watchfulness on the part of horse-drivers 
and the occasional honk-honk of: tlie careful motorist 
have sufficed to avert anything worse than a “close 
call” thus far; but Fate has her victims marked for 
that corner, and- they will be there when the time 
comes. ~ ; 

A country road that is sufficiently straight for the 
way ahead to be visible for more than quarter of a 
mile is a rarity. Long Island has many, many miles 
that will not average more than two hundred yards 
without a kink that suffices to cut off the view of the 
traveller, and’ Long’ Island roads are by no means 
peculiar in this respect. They are found in all the 
remoter -hilly or mountainous regions where auto- 
mobilists. niost delight to tour. Behind every one of 
the curves and bends and beyond every little crest in 


























The oak completely hides the approaching buggy 
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A typical “island junction,” blind three ways 
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the road lies a terra incognita where danger may lurk 
unseen and unheard. It may take the form of a slowly 
ambling horse and buggy driven by a love-making youth 
and maiden oblivious of all else—blissfully unconscious 
of all things mundane. On a week-day it may be a 
lumbering market wagon returning from the city with 
its weary driver lying asleep on his seat. Stray cows 
and horses are every-day possibilities, while bevies 
of small children bound to or from school or Sunday- 
school are frequently passed. It is awkward to come 
upon any of these unawares at twenty-five miles an 
hour on a narrow country road flanked by ditches, 
small trees, or banks impossible to drive over. One 
does not care to blow a horn or sound a patent peace- 
destroyer continuously, especially upon the Sabbath, 
so the safest course is to be discreet with the throttle. 

Upon an average every third or fourth bend or curve, 
crossing, or what you will is a positive trap, and at 
such places a rate of speed that makes quick stopping 
possible, with an advance note on the horn, will be 
rewarded frequently by the avoidance of complications 
that might prove interesting for the coroner. 

How may such spots be recognized? Some are very 
ditficult to detect, but the majority bear indications 
of their presence that will warn the observant driver 
that he is approaching a point where more than or- 
dinary caution is necessary. It is safe to assume that 
where the open road bends and dips abruptly into thick 
woods a long blast on the horn and a slow pace would 
be conducive to safety. At least this would seem to 
be a logical conclusion, yet the average driver pro- 
ceeds upon the hypothesis that, inasmuch as he has 
not been surprised by coming upon unseen dangers 
around any of the numerous blind corners he has al- 
ready negotiated safely, there is not likely to be any- 
thing back of the impenetrable screen that hides the 
one he is approaching. ; 

Moving objects that may chance to occupy the bit 
of road shut off from view by the leafy screen just 
ahead do not constitute the sole danger by any means. 
Perils of other kinds are even more likely. Few 
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motorists go over the same stretches of byways often 
enough to become familiar with them, and more than 
likely the narrow road bends sharply and skirts the 
bank of a stream unknown to or forgotten by the 
driver. 

There can be no way of knowing when a road that 
has been characterized by easy bends permitting of 
good speed will develop one of those right - angled 
turns that lead it around an are unknown to the 
surveyor’s compass. With the same disregard for the 
consequences that marks the “laying out” of these 
curves the trees are usually allowed to stand to the 
very edge of the way. When a road meets another at 
right angles it usually splits, and an “island june- 
tion ” is frequently the result. These “ islands ” often 
harbor trees of no mean size, such as the two-and-a- 
half-foot oak shown in the picture that illustrates also 
a danger commonly to be met around any blind bend— 
the slow-moving buggy. 

To negotiate successfully such a curve at more than 
twelve miles an hour calls for quick judgment and a 
good hand at the steering-wheel—so much so that the 
use of the emergency brakes is out of the question. 
As an additional peril, the radius of the curve is usual- 
ly so short that few tires can withstand the terrific 
lateral stress to which the attempt to get around it 
at high speed subjects them, and the outer rear tire 
will usually “let go.” Its defection is sometimes 
seized upon as an excuse for the consequences, which 
any one who has seen one of these accidents would 
attribute to plain foolhardiness on the part of the 
automobile driver. 

The “ island junction” shown in the photograph has 
been the scene of two accidents of this kind of which 
the writer was an eye-witness. Why. both did not 
result in casualties is an unfathomable mystery. Lead- 
ing up to thi8 junction is a quarter-mile stretch of 
road that would be straight if it were anything but 
a country road. As it is, a rail fence on one side, with 
its fringe of saplings and brush, and the edge of the 
thick woods on the other side are parallel. The road 



















































zigzags between them, howe¥er, and at only one place 
is more than one hundred yards of its length visible 
ahead. Needless to add, this is not at the bad end 
as the road approaches the junction. 

The prevailing habit of running * wide open” makes 
a car’s approach audible for some distance, and when 
the loud exhaust continues unbroken until’ close to the 
bend those near at hand seent trouble. The way some 
drivers come down that stretch is reminiscent of the 
best that a Vanderbilt Race could offer. A seven- 
passenger, sixty-horse-power car, “ loaded to the gun- 
nels,” was one of the first to come to grief at this 
particular place. When the driver finally realized the 
nature of the turn and did what should have been done 
au hundred yards farther back, no braking power ever 
devised would have availed to get the car around the 
bend. The steering-wheel monopolized attention to such 
an extent that only the pedal brake could be used, and, 
of course, the rear tire went off with a bang. <A ear 
of such size would have had to be hinged in the mid- 
dle to get around such a bend at the speed it was 
going, and a two-foot bank at the outer side of the 
intersecting road, serving the same purpose as the 
banked turn of a race-track, was all that kept the 
machine from tyyving conclusions with the trees in the 
woods. Centrifugal force took a hand, however, and 
hurtled all the passengers out of the car into the 
brush. Had there been any large trees near by, the 
result would have been more painful if not even fatal. 

Probably a dozen or more automobiles and as many 
horse vehicles pass that point in the course of a day; 
in other words, an average of two or three an hour. 
If, besides being thus unceremoniously introduced to 
the curve, complications in the shape of a buggy or 
another car had happened to be there as well, the re 
sult may be imagined. 

Until all country roads and lanes lose their at- 
tractiveness and principal charms by being rebuilt into 
broad, straight, level highways, the motorist will find 
a prudent pace and a consistent use of the horn well 
rewarded. 








Ihe Harvest of “ 


By Walter Peet, M.D. 








THE DEADLY LOCKJAW GERM HIDES IN THE BLANK CARTRIDGE AND THRIVES IN WOUNDS THAT ARE HEALING. THIS 
ARTICLE EXPLAINS THE ONLY REMEDIES THAT CAN SAVE LIFE WHEN THE GERM HAS ENTERED THE HUMAN SYSTEM 


WBOTWITHSTANDING past agitation 
KA tor “a safe and sane Fourth,” and 
notwithstanding the passage of laws 
against the, use of explosive devices, 
¥.the horrible roll of deaths and acci- 
~ dents . continues, and tetanus, or 
lockjaw, reaps its annual summer 
harvest. For a time there was a 
lowering of the death-rate from 
tetanus, but last year it jumped almost to double 
that of the year before. It is true that the agitation 
has been somewhat lukewarm. and the laws passed 
have been few’ and much lacking in stringency; but 
with increasing realization of the dangers of the fire- 
cracker we shall, undoubtedly, arrive at a decision 
to take concerted action. But the Fourth is upon us, 
and the object of what is written here is to show how 
to lessen the chances of -infection from the deadly 
lockjaw. germ, which is sure to be implanted in thou- 
sands of human organisms within the next few days. 
Tetanus has been well known for centuries and was 
even recognized by Hippocrates and Galen. Robbed 
of some of the technical terms, the definition by W. T. 
tichie, M.D., F.R.C.P.E.,:an eminent authority, is: 
“Tetanus is an acute, specific, infective disease, 
characterized by muscular spasms, spreading over the 






entire body, and with suddenly increased paroxysms - 


occurring from time to time. The specific micro- 
organism, the tetanus bacillus, having gained entrance 
to the body, produtes a toxine of great potency, which, 
acting on the motor cells of the spinal cord and other 
parts of the nervous system, increases their irritability 
and thereby induces spasms.” 

The bacillus was first discovered by Nicolaier in 
pus taken from tetanus wounds, but Kitasato was the 
pioneer in obtaining a pure culture of the germ. As 
he so cleverly demonstrated, the tetanus bacillus is 
anaerobic—meaning that it cannot thrive when in con- 
tact with the air. Herein lies one of the chief prin- 
ciples in the treatment of suspected tetanus wounds. 

The normal habitat of this germ is the soil, notably 
gardens richly manured; and the dust about stables, 
cellars, and streets. It is carried into the body by 
objects which have been soiled with earth and dust, 
or discharges from infected wounds. 

The most common cause of detanus following upon 
the Fourth of July accident is the blank cartridge. 
This is responsible for about seventy-five per cent. of 
all cases, and the site of infection is the hand. There 
are two reasons for this. In the first place, the aver- 
age person considers blank cartridges harmless, and 
therefore there is much carelessness in the handling 
of the pistols and revolvers. (As a matter of fact, 
more deaths occur from wads than from bullets.) In 
the second place, the wad over the powder is sent out 
with much force at clos¢ quarters, and is an excellent 
vehicle for carrying, and deeply embedding in the 
tissues, the deadly germs. 

Having this in mind, Dr. Taylor, of Philadelphia, 
the attending surgeon of a hospital which treats many 
‘of these cases, sent to a number of the different manu- 
facturers of blank cartridges for samples, and made 
laboratory examinations of the wads, but, strange to 
say, the results were negative. In only one case were 
tetanus germs found. We have not yet arrived at a 


definite conclusion as to why the blank cartridge 1s so 
much to blame. Probably the wads become soiled after 
leaving the factory, while in the hands of the Fourth- 
of-July celebrants. Also, there is a chance that some of 
the ingredients in the powder, part of which is often 
unburned, contain tetanus bacilli. While the giant 
fire-cracker is the greatest cause of wounds, and losses 
of eyes, hands, and fingers, it produces very little 
lockjaw. The reason of this is that the wounds made 
by this cracker are so open that the air comes into 
contact with the germ, killing it. 

The six cardinal points in the treatment of every 
blank-eartridge wad, injury, or puncture wound are 
as follows: 

1. Freely incise every wound. 

2. Carefully and thoroughly remove from the wound 
every particle of foreign matter. 

3. Cauterize the wound with a twenty-five-per-cent. 
solution of carbolic acid. 

4. Apply a loose, wet, boric-acid pack. 

5. Inject subcutaneously fifteen hundred units of 
anti-tetanic serum, 

6. In no case should the wound be closed. It should 
be allowed to heal by granulation from the bottom 
up. The dressing and packing should be removed every 
day. 

Now, in a family having a member possessing ordi- 
nary common sense and proper coolness, all except No. 
5 of these directions can easily and safely be carried 
out without the aid of a physician. On their fatal 
Fourth the doctors are apt to be busy, and it is hard 
to get one quickly. It is the early immediate treat- 
ment that is essential. Every second is precious. 

In regard to point No, 1, it is very easy for a calm 
person to take a knife, even a penknife, dip the blade 
in pure carbolic acid, which should be kept in every 
house, and cut gently on either side of the wound 
until it can be spread wide open. The danger from 
loss of blood in wounds of the hand is not great. 

As to No. 2. With the wound kept wide open, it 
should be held under a swiftly running stream of 
water, to wash away the foreign particles. Then, with 
clean hands, such particles as the water has not washed 
away should be wiped out with a fresh piece of lint 
or cotton. What is most important, the wad should 
be pulled out with tweezers (previously dipped in pure 
endheiie acid) or pried out with a needle, or similar 
device. 

For No. 3, take any small bottle and fill it one- 
quarter full of carbolic acid. Then fill it almost to 
the top with water and shake well. Pour this into the 
wound, 

Borie acid comes in the form of a dry powder. Shake 
it up with water; the more that can be put into solu- 
tion the better. Pour some of this into the wound and 
lay gauze, wet with it, over the opening, and hold it 
in place with the lightest material possible. 

The object of this light dressing is to let into the 
wound the precious air, which is the lockjaw germ’s 
greatest enemy. For like reason is direction No. 6 
given. 

The desire of most people is to heal any wound 
quickly, and when the edges can be brought together 
and kept there the patient is happy; but in these 
tetanus cases this excludes the air from the imprisoned 
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germ. Therefore, at the dressing each day, when the 
borie-acid solution is applied, if there is any tendeney 
for the outside parts of the wounds to close it should 
be gently pulled apart. 

Of course the physician will be called at the earliest 
possible moment and he will apply the serum treat- 
ment. As Frazier says in his excellent treatise in 
Keen’s Surgery, “ The protective power of tetanus anti- 
toxin, both for animals and man, has been settled be- 
yond a doubt.” ’ 

Unquestionably the two most horrible deaths known, 
and known to the victims themselves most keenly, al- 
most to the very end, are those oceurring from tetanus 
and rabies. Both, to our shame may it be said, are 
easily avoidable and preventable. The death-rate from 
tetanus due to Fourth-of-July injuries (after*the dis- 
ease has been developed) amounts to between seventy- 
two per cent. and eighty-four per cent. The symptoms of 
this dread disease start from five to fifteen days from 
the time of the wound; the longer the symptoms are 
deferred the greater are the chances for recovery. The 
first indication of trouble is a stiffness of the muscles 
of the back of the neck, sometimes preceded by a chill; 
then the muscles of the jaw become stiff. and finally 
“locked.” This process extends to practically all the 
muscles of the body, and death comes as the final 
relief, except to those cases in which the antitoxin has 
done its good work. Year by year we shall see greater 
good from this serum as we learn to apply it better. 

The point that I wish most to emphasize is that 
there is no real need to fear the ple. = ore of tetanus 
if we keep our wits about us. Every household in 
which there are children between the ages of two years 
and twenty had better be prepared for Fourth-of-July 
aceidents, burns, wounds, ete. No matter how ecare- 
fully parents may order the management of their own 
homes, it is practically impossible to keep children out 
of reach of harm on the Fourth unless by locking them 
within doors, which is, of course, impossible. Parents, 
then, should expect the Fourth of July aeeident, even 
to the extent of being agreeably disappointed if it does 
not .oceur. The children need not know this. Such 
simple remedies as a keen, clean, pen-knife, the bottle 
one-quarter full of carbolic acid mixed with three- 
quarters of pure water, the packets of aseptie cotton 
and gauze, and the boric-acid powder, should be kept 
at hand in a place where they can be easily and quickly 
reached. Let it be clearly understood that if these 
are used instantly after the accident there will be prac- 
tically no danger from tetanus. 

In dealing with the burns and wounds from fire- 
crackers there will be very little trouble, for they are 
flat on the surface and easily got at. It is in dealing 
with the punctured wounds from blank cartridges that 
we need to summon up all our courage and treat the 
little patient with Spartan firmness. Better for a 
child to ery and whimper a little while over the severe 
pain of opening up a punctured wound than to die in 
the agonies of lockjaw. It is easy for the doctor to 
advise ¢he layman to keep cool. It will be easy, too, 
for the layman to keep cool if he will remember that a 
little more pain at the moment will prevent the possi- 
bility of agony and death. In treating a punctured 
wound it is imperative to cut clear to the bottom of 
it. Be thorough, and your child will be safe, 
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ONE OF THE DANGERS OF THE ROAD 


HOW IT WAS 


HE train was approaching the little 
# Southern town where Blithers was 
to lecture that night, when it sud- 
43, denly flashed across his mind that 
he had not made any inquiry as to 
the, hotel accommodations of the 
| place. A_ reference to the hotel- 
hook on the train brought no light 
to bear upon the subject, Miffleburg 
not even being mentioned in its pages, and what was 
worse, none of the train officials seemed to know any- 
thing about their quality, except the porter, and he 
was decidedly non-committal at first. 

‘Yassir,” he said, “I been to Miffleboyg, suh. One 
o* mah wives was bohn at Miffleboyg, suh.” 

“Well, is there a hotel there?” asked Blithers, 

“Yassir, dey’s a hotel dar, suh,” the porter an- 
swered, “ Dey suttinly is dat,” he added, with an 
eminous chuckle. 

“Well, John,” said Blithers, “I don’t want to go 
to the worst hotel, of course.” 

“Naw, suh, I don’t reckon you does, suh,” rejoined 
the porter, his smile endangering the back of his neck. 
* Dat’s de Brackenbrush House, suh.” 







“What is?” demanded Blithers. 

“De woyst hotel in Miffleboyg, suh,” returned the 
porter. “Golly! T sometimes t’ink de Brackenbrush 
is de woyst hotel in de woyld.” 

“Well,” smiled Blithers, * there’s so much gained. 
It is something to know what to avoid. And now that 
you've told me which is the worst, here’s a quarter 
for telling me which is the best.” 

“De bestest?” repeated the darky, pocketing the 
quarter. : 

“The very bestest,” said Blithers. 

John seratehed his head for a moment as though 
puzzled for the answer, and then he spoke slowly. 

“Well, suh,” he said, “I reckon dat’s—dat’s de 
Brackenbrush too, suh.” 

“What's that?” cried Blithers, sharply. It really 
looked as if this son of Ham were trifling with him. 

* De Brackenbrush, suh—I says de Brackenbrush is 
de best hotel in Miffleboyg, suh,” said the darky. 

“ But, you idiot,” retorted Blithers, his face get- 
ting red with wrath, “ you just said the Brackenbrush 
was the worst.” 

‘Yassir, dat’s de fact,” returned John, “It sut- 
tinly am de very woyst there ever was.” 

*“ Look here, porter,” put in Blithers, coldly, “ what 
do you think you are doing to me, anyhow? How in 











A SERIOUS GAME 


thunder ean the Brackenbrush be the worst hotel and 
tlhe best hotel at the same time?” 

“Why, hit’s beeuz, boss. you see de Brackenbrush 
is de only hotel in de place, suh.” 


INDEPENDENCE 
THe Fourth of July is a-coming along 
And that is the why I am singing my song. 
*Tis sweet to be free 
As a bird in a tree 
And suffer no shackle, restriction, or wrong— 
Of course I am taxed for my bread and my milk, 
My trousers, my waistcoat, my cotton and silk, 
My shoes and my socks, 
My collars and clocks, 
My hat and my neckties, and things of that ilk— 
But still I am free 
As a bird in a tree 
As long as I buy second hand, don’t you see. 


No shackle of law, no statute of steel, 
Comes up to impair the delight that I feel, 
For freedom is mine— 
I live ‘neath the vine 
Where Liberty all of her joys doth reveal. 
Of course when I land from a venture in France 
The customs inspectors all eye me askance, 
And open my trunks . 
And fine me in chunks 
For bric-A-brac, pictures, and foreign-made pants. 
But still I am free 
As a bird in a tree— 
I don’t have to travel abroad, don’t you see. 


No monarch or tyrant on great gilded throne 
Can force me to acts by sheer will of his own, 
With iron-clad hand 
And wilful command 
And mandates unyielding as adamant stone. 
Of course there’s a cop on the corner hard by 
Who frowns every time that he catches my eye, 
And gives me a rub 
~ With the end of his club 
And bids me move on in a manner more spry— 
But still I am free ~ 
As a bird in a tree 
And skin round the corner when coppers I see. 


O glorious land of the free and the brave! 
O glorious spot where there’s never a slave! 
Where nothing comes up 
To embitter one’s cup 
Or force him to long for the peace of the grave! 
Of course there is Fashion who chooses my hat, 
Of course there’s expenses that lay me out flat, 
And parties that take 
Every cent that I make : 
By laws that are fashioned by Bosses, all fat— 
But still I am free 
As a bird in a tree— 
The Boss lets me vote for him often, you see. 
Horace Dopp Gastit. 
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ALMANAC FOR JULY 


HE easiest way to 
raise early pota- 


toes in July is to 
packages of 
giant - crackers under 
each hill, and_ ignite 
the fuse. The potatoes 
will immediately — be 
raised far beyond your 
highest expectations, and 


place two 


when recovered will be 
found already mashed 
and browned. 





All attempts to raise 
July shad from roe eggs in an ordinary incubator 
have failed. Farmers who take in boarders are there- 
fore advised not to try this plan, but to prepare indi- 
vidual shad according to the immediate demand by 
the very simple process of laying flaked sardines over 
hemlock twigs, cooking them thoroughly, and serving 
with a thick sauce. The hemlock spills impart that 
boney flavor without which no shad is complete. 

Your dandelion crop should now be ready for the 
harvest, and should be got in before the delicate 
plants are stifled by the lawn grass growing all about 
them. A comparatively easy method of gathering the 
crop is to bet your sporty son who is home from col- 
lege, and looking for a safe bet, that he cannot fill the 
laundry hamper with dandelions three times in two 
weeks. ‘Two dollars expended in this way will harvest 
the crop and show whether your son is a quitter or 
a dead-game sport. 

To keep your garden free from weeds at this season 
place two layers of vitrified brick over all exposed 
surfaces, and on top of this run from three to four 
coatings of concrete or asphalt. Very few weeds even 
of the hardiest sort will penetrate beyond this sur- 
face, and if they do it will not be difficult to snip 
their heads off with a pair of nail-scissors. 

Wood-ashes are very desirable for the garden at 
this time. These may be had from your fireplace if 
you burn wood, or if you do not a few Roman-candles 
set off on the inside of your neighbor’s barn, or even 
in your own wooden garage, will shortly provide you 
with an ample supply. 

To keep your cherries from spoiling, leave the key 
in the pantry door while the children are around, or 
if you do not like this method take each cherry singly 
and alone and place it in a small slender-stemmed 
glass, and pour over it three or four tablespoonfuls 
of Martini water mixed with vermouth, which has 
previously been shaken thoroughly with cracked ice, 
and drain immediately. 

Be careful to remove suckers from your fruit-trees 
as soon as they appear, especially the little ones. If 
they are out of your reach get a step-ladder and 
climb up to where they are, when, if you seize them 
immediately by the ear and tap them three or four 
times with a hickory switch they will eradicate them- 
selves. Larger suckers will have to be treated with 
greater caution, and can best be removed with the aid 
of a shotgun and a bulldog. 

To keep your echrysanthemums and dahlias from 
growing straggly pinch them thoroughly. If they do 
not thrive after this sufficiently to provide your table 
with the desired decoration, go out on some dark 
night when the moon is low and pinch what you need 
from your neighbor’s garden. 


A LITERAL FREAK 
“ EFFig,” said Margie, who was laboriously spelling 
words from a First Reader, “ how ean I tell which is a 
‘d’ and which is a ‘b’?” 


“Why,” replied Effie, wisely, “the ‘d’ has its 
tummy on its back.” 
MODIFIED ANGUISH 
Two women, evidently of rural origin, recently 


entered a millinery establishment in Chicago, and 
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HOW SOON WILL 


the elder of the two gave this novel order to the 
saleswoman: 

‘““T want a mourning hat, as | 
But my ‘daughter here,” waving her hand 
direction of her companion, “is a widder of two 
years’ standing, and she is in Jight distress You 
might show her a hat with some red feathers on it.” 


am in mourning. 


in the 


A HARDY FAMILY 

As every Southerner knows, elderly colored people 
rarely know how old they are, and almost invariably 
assume an age much greater than belongs to them. 
In an Atlanta family there is employed an old chap 
named Joshua Bolton, who has been with that family 
and the previous generation for more years than they 
can remember. In view, therefore, of his advanced 
age, it was with surprise that his employer received 
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THE VILLAGE BLACKSMITH 


UNDER THE SPREADING CHESTNUT-TREE 
THE VILLAGE SMITHY STANDS; 

THE SMITH A LONELY MAN IS HE, 
FoR HIS SHOP IS IN OTHER HANDS, 

AND BEFORE THE DOOR A PUFFING STEED 


Now OIL AND GAS DEMANDS, 


CATCH 


HE FEY 


one day an application for a few days off, in order 
that the old fellow might, as he put it, “go up to 
de ole State of Virginny ” to see his aunt. 

“Your aunt must be pretty old,” was the 
ployer’s comment. 

“ Yassir,” said Joshua. 
reckon she’s ’bout a hundred an’ ten years ole. 

“One hundred and ten! But what on earth is she 
doing up in Virginia?” 

“T don’t jest know,” explained Joshua, “but | 
understand she’s up dere livin’ wif her grandmother.” 


em- 


“She’s pretty ole now. I 
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SUMMER: A RHAPSODY 

Howpy, Mr. Summer-Time? 
Glad to see you here; 

Life becomes a pretty rhyme 
When your glows appear. 

All the world seems full of love 
When your roses bloom, 

And your azure skies above 
Drive away all gloom. 


Like to feel the touch so soft 
In your balmy air, 

And the breezes from aloft 
Tousling my hair. 

Love the rustling of the trees 
Like some fairy’s sigh, 

And to listen to the bee’s 
Droning lullaby. | 


Love the scent of heliotrope, 
Pink, and mignonette ; 

Love to watch the pansies ope, 
And the violet. 

Love to hear the eattle call 
O’er the clovered mere, 

And to watch the waters fall 
O’er the silvery weir. 


Love to sit and watch the moon 
Smiling down on me, 

While the wavelets softly croon 
By the summer sea. 

Love to listen to the song 
Of the birds at morn, 

When the sunbeams come along 
With the day new-born. 


Love to hear the katydids 
Out there in the night, 
Like a lot of noisy kids 
In an endless fight. 
Love to hear the mercury 
Clicking with the heat— 
When it comes to little me 
Summer can’t be beat! 
CARLYLE SMITH. 


























































































































By Victor Rousseau 














EYP ERM ROPERSONS who passed outside the 
SES VORANCESS high walls of the prison at the little 


Welsh country town of Priddypwll, 
heard a beautiful tenor voice that 


sunset. Belated wagoners heard it 
ay long after dark. Two shepherds 
SS: ue heard it as they returned with lost 

"owes before daylight. They looked 
at each other, and one said: “ That’s Polman, the mur- 
terer. He will pe hangt Montay.” 

Polman had not begun to sing, however, until the 
middle of the last of the three weeks that the law 
allows convicted murderers before their execution. 
Perhaps this was because time had slipped by so 
swiftly that he had been unaware how rapidly it went. 
Then there was the glare of the gaslight, which al- 
ways burned, distressing him. The constant watch 
they kept also embarrassed him. It was while he was 
seated upon his baggage, waiting for the summons to 
start on his journey, that Polman had first become 
aware of it. 

He had packed everything: his wooden spoon and 
his tin bowl, the soft soap and some scraps of food in 
case he needed them. He kept them rolled in his 
flannel nightgown; and as often as he had occasion to 
use anything he repacked it afterward. He had been 
aware for a long time of some unknown oppression, 
and it was when he raised his head suddenly, to follow 
a fugitive thought, that he perceived the Eye for the 
first time, staring through a round hole in the flap of 
the door. It was unwinking, hard, and of an inde- 
terminate gray. : 

He soon discovered that every movement he made 
was under its surveillance. By night and day it fol- 
lowed him with its unwinking stare, weariless as the 
gaslight that burned overhead in its opaque globe 
covered with wire. Three times each day, when the 
flap of the door was ‘lowered and converted into a 
dining-table, the Eye became a portion of a face that 
filled the aperture. When the flap closed only the Eye 
Was visible, 

Polman glanced up furtively. The Eye was watch- 
ing him. 


“I've visited him three times, Evans,” said the 
prison chaplain to the head jailer. “ The man seems 
in a stupor. He didn’t appear conscious of my presence 
at all. I could not rouse him or bring him to any 
realization of his situation.” 

“Ah, sir, youre new to the business,” the head 
jailer answered. “ They’re mostly that way at the be- 
ginning. He'll be wanting you in a few days’ time. 
It’s curious, sir,” he continued, confidentially, “ but 
they seems, most of ’em, to go through regular stages. 
Next week we'll be giving him double quantities of 
victuals.” 

The chaplain went back again and sat on the con- 
cemned man’s cot and pleaded with him. At such 
times Polman was only conscious that the intolerable 
glare of the gaslight had become supplemented with a 
horror of sound. The tones of the human voice half 
deafened him, and he would crouch in a corner, shaking 
his head slowly from side to side, like a captive bear, 
and fumbling with his luggage. He was aware at this 
time. only of the approach of some portentous and 
culminating event, in which he had been cast for the 
most important role. 

Polman had never thought of the dead woman 
whose life he had let out through bloody knife-rents. 
He had thought of the red tape upon his lawyer’s 
briefs, of the judge’s red hair under his wig, of the 
red-faced juryman whom he had hated but had not 
been allowed to challenge. But never, not even in the 
middle of the white night, when his thoughts whirled 
like a lawn-mower, had he thought about her. All 
that they accused him of had been entirely unbelievable 
from the beginning: it was not he who had committed 
that impossible action. In fact, Polman had not re- 
membered anything of that indiscretion at all. One 
moment he had been Polman, the small, respectable. 
unmarried tradesman in the little Welsh town, the 
fervid singer and exhorter in the chapel of his ob- 
secure sect, his Gaelic mind vividly alive to the realiza- 
tion of an imminent hell for such as yielded to fleshly 
lusts, yet carrying on his secret intrigue with no 
prickings of conscience; the next he was a blood-spat- 
tered maniac, stupidly staring at a broken carving- 
knife in his hand and looking down in astonishment 
at the feebly writhing body of the woman whom he 
had loved, beside whose body a female pug, fat, and 
with glazed eyes, howled dismally. The sight had 
{turned him sick, so that he crept out into the street, 





between lines of shouting and gesticulating people. 
Afterward somebody took him by the arm and led 
him away. 

The next thing that Polman remembered was stand- 
ing up in the dock in the court of the assize town 
and looking across at the jury. Polman had himself 
once served on a jury which had convicted a prisoner 
of burglary. The evidence had been entirely circum- 
stantial, and largely incomprehensible to him and his 
fellows, the judge’s charge entirely so; but they had 
brought in a verdict of guilty because the prisoner 
had been a tramp and crimes against property must 
be put down. Remembering this, Polman sleeked down 
his hair and nodded and smiled, to show the jurors 
what a respectable fellow he was. His counsel would 
not let him challenge the red-faced juryman, though 
he could read the hostility in his eyes; and instead of 
pleading an alibi, as he had been instructed, and as 
he had agreed to do, he argued that Polman had been 
insane. Polman’s sister, who had gone into service in 
London when a girl and married well there, had come 
up with her cockney husband and had told queer 
stories about his youth. The trial lasted about three 
hours; then the jury filed out of the box and almost 
immediately came back, and the red-faced juror stood 
forward and looked at the judge. 

“Are you agreed upon your verdict, gentlemen 
asked the clerk of the court. The judge, without 
waiting for the answer, smoothed his wig over his red 
hair and produced from some place a piece of dark 
velvet, crooking his hand over it to hide it. 

“Yes, we find him guilty of wilful murder, melord,” 
answered the red-faced juryman, gulping, and wiping 
his face with a red-bordered handkerchief, which he 
looked at immediately afterward. Instantly, as it 
seemed, ten thousand eves were turned upon Polman. 
The red-faced juryman sat down with a bump, but a 
little man at his side nudged him, and he sprang up 
again. “We recommend the prisoner to mercy, me- 
lord,” he continued. “On what ground?” the judge 
inquired, leaning forward and toying with the velvet 
cloth. “ Previous good impulse and sudden character,” 
the red-faced juryman answered. “I will forward your 
recommendation in the proper quarter,” the judge re- 
plied. He pulled the velvet into the shape of a cap and 
put it on, and suddenly a clergyman bobbed up at his 
side, his loose sleeves flapping like a crow’s wings. 
“Have you anything to say why sentence of death 
should not be passed upon you?” the judge inquired. 
“T didn’t do it. I’m innocent,” said Polman. “ And 
I’m an Adventist,” he continued, looking with resent- 
ment upon the representative of the Established 
Church: The judge talked to him for a while, the 
clergyman stretched out his hands, and presently Pol- 
man was taken away. He felt extremely proud of the 
notice he was attracting and strutted out of the dock. 

He looked up hastily. The Eye was watching him. 
He hated it. 


9? 


During the first of his three weeks Polman, in fact, 
exhibited precisely those qualities which his jailers had 
anticipated. He had gone into his cell docilely and 
proved an excellent prisoner. It was during the second 
week that he awoke suddenly in the middle of the night, 
hearing the pounding of his heart. Something was 
bursting inside his head; a sickening terror tortured 
him, and his throat and tongue felt as though they had 
been lined with emery-paper. And all at once some- 
hody seemed to say: “ You’re going to be hanged! 
You’re going to be hanged!” 

He sprang from his bed, tossed off his blanket, and 
ran to the faucet in a corner of his cell, from which 
flowed a continuous trickle of water. He placed his 
mouth under it. Instantly, with a click, the trap of 
his cell went down. Polman looked round. The Eye 
shone out from the centre of a human face. For the 
first time the prisoner realized that this was part of a 
man. 

He went back and lay down under the gaslight. He 
pondered through all the creeping hours of the night. 
He must anticipate the fulfilment of his sentence. 
Somewhere, assuredly, he could obtain a piece of glass, 
a metal edge, a little flexible cord. But his concrete 
cell contained neither splinters nor nails. In one 
corner water trickled incessantly from the faucet into a 
plugless basin; in another was a cement shelf with a 
Rible; opposite the door. on iron trestles, were riveted 
two planks of perfectly smooth planed wood, with a 
straw-stuffed mattress, a pillow of the same kind, and 
two blankets of some fibrous substance. His food came 
to him in a vessel of soft tin. His spoon was of wood. 
And outside, fixed on him, was always the Eye. 

Suicide was impossible. When the watchers saw that 
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he had ceased picking at the threads in the blankets 
they knew that this stage of his captivity was past. 
With the disappearance of this hope terror became 
regnant. Although he was not conscious of the lapse 
of time, several days had been spent by him in this 
manner. 


When the cloud lifted from his brain Polman began 
to perceive a pair of shoes, from time to time, under 
the steel door outside. He now connected them with 
the face above; in other words, they were part of the 
personality of his jailer. Sometimes, however, they 
were wider and larger than at others; there must be 
two pairs—two jailers. Polman began to talk to 
them. ; 

Especially at night, when his terror awakened him 
and his heart pounded in the cage of his ribs, when 
the sweat streamed down his face and limbs and the 
nightmare of sleep had changed into a wakeful de+ 
lirium, Polman began to feel the yearning of a sick 
man toward those who attend on him. When the dawn 
stole into his cell, dimming but not obscuring the gas- 
light, when the town noises began and birds sang 
somewhere without, Polman began to plead with them. 
But neither answered him. He tried to break down 
their impassivity with sudden questions. One day, 
while seated upon the floor, he heard a name called 
and saw the square boots shifted. The next morning, 
when the flap of the door was down, he called sudden!y 
to the face outside, 

“ Donaldson!” 

The jailer started involuntarily. The prisoner had 
caught him; he afterward caught Evans, the head 
jailer, in the same fashion. 

He pursued his advantage when the flap was down 
for his breakfast. 

“Fine day, Mr. Donaldson,” he began. ‘I want to 
tell you I’m ready to meet my end. You needn’t mind 
talking to me about it.” Donaldson’s stare was per- 
fectly impassive. Polman changed his attack. “ Say, 
old man, who won the Rugby cup?” he continued. 

Donaldson did not relax an eyelid. 

“ Everybody’s got to meet his Maker some day,” said 
Polman. “I know it’s the law. I don’t hold you re- 
sponsible, Mr. Donaldson. I haven’t any _ ill-feeling 
against you. You’re only doing your duty. But you 
know I’m innocent, old man. As God’s my maker, | 
swear I’m innocent. My lawyer was a rogue. I want 
to send an explanation to ‘the Home Secretary. I 
want some paper and ink and a pen—a fine-pointed 
steel pen,” he continued, with a cunning afterthought. 
“T can’t write with a stub. Won’t you get it for me, 
Mr. Donaldson? There’s no reason why we shouldn’t 
be good friends, is there?” 

The jailer stared at Polman stolidly, his expression 
inscrutable. The Welshman leaped forward with a 
snarl. 

“My God, won’t you say a word to me?” he shrieked. 
“T haven’t said anything to hurt your feelings, have 
I? I didn’t do it, I tell you. Will you listen if I ex- 
plain? If you can’t talk, raise your right hand for 
‘yes.’”’ Donaldson neither spoke nor moved. Polman 
broke into blasphemy. He cursed God and his keepers 
—especially Donaldson. The keeper sat outside, not 
moving, watching him. Polman could not endure that 
steady gaze. He took his mug to the faucet to fill it 
with water. While the fluid trickled into it he looked 
back over his shoulder, snarling, with bared fangs. 
The Eye was gone! 

Polman tiptoed hurriedly toward the door and squat- 
ted down. The boots were gone, and in their place 
were the rounds of Donaldson’s knees. The jailer 
knelt upon the flags; he was praying for Polman. Pol- 
man seized his cup and, with a mighty exercise of 
strength, crumpled it in his hand. As the jailer’s face 
reappeared, a moment later, Polman shot out his fist 
and struck him upon the bridge of the nose with the 
hard pewter. Donaldson staggered back. A moment 
later his face reappeared against the orifice. Blood 
was trickling from one corner of his eye. 


At Evans’s urging the chaplain returned, carrying 
a devotional work. For two nights Polman had 
howled and raved, disturbing all the inmates of the 
prison. The chaplain was a young man who had just 
assumed Holy Orders, and this was his first murderer. 
He wanted to save his soul and send him pardoned to 
the Mercy Seat. He approached him timidly, touched 
him upon the arm, and asked, . 

“Do you know what will happen to you to-morrow 
week, my dear man?” 

Polman started and began to tremble. 

“T didn’t murder her,” he cried, thickly. “I swear 








































































































I am innocent. I want to write to the Home Secre- 
tary.” 

A wild hope leaped into the young chaplain’s mind. 
Could it be possible, after all, that a miscarriage of 
justice had occurred? “ Yes, yes,” he said, glad of this 
fortunate interlude, “I will write whatever you wish 
me to.” He took a pad and stylographie pen out of 
his pocket. “ What do you wish to say?” 

“T’m innocent,” muttered the prisoner, covering his 
face with his hands. : 

“Yes, yes,” said the chaplain, eagerly. 

“T don’t want to be hung,” gasped Polman, as 
‘though he were strangling; but to all further interro- 
gation he only reiterated this phrase. The chaplain 
had an inspiration. Taking the prisoner by the arm, 
he swung him round and, looking into his face, he 
cried in a loud voice, 

“You are guilty; you know you are.” 

The murderer could not reply. Suddenly, for the 
first time since the trial, the chain of his memory was 
completed, and he recollected everything, which came 
back to him in a series of mental images. He saw it 
all quite clearly: the knife, suddenly snatched up, the 
arm upraised to guard the breast, the snarling pug— 
the furious thrusts. Admission came from his lips 
in jerky whispers. 

“Yes, I—I’m guilty,” he groaned, shuddering. 

“Then down, down upon your knees,” said the 
chaplain, sternly, ‘and ask forgiveness of our 
Heavenly Father, in the name of Him who washed our 
sins away in His precious blood.” 

“No, no, I dare not pray,” whimpered the prisoner, 
looking at the young chaplain out of the corners of his 
eyes. “There’s no forgiveness for me, desperate sin- 
ner that I am. I’m a worm of iniquity; I’m going 
straight to hell.” 

“No, no; do try. He will forgive you, I’m sure,” 
the chaplain urged. They knelt down side by side, and 
the chaplain offered a prayer. He waited for the re- 


sponses, but none came, and, imagining that his com-. 


panion was too contrite for utterance, he continued to 
pray. When at last he raised his head he saw that 
Polman had edged away from him and was kneeling in 
a peculiar manner, with his head down, near the door 
of the cell. Bending his own head lower, the chaplain 
perceived the jailer’s boots outside, toward which the 
prisoner was raking with a small, rod-like object. It 
was his stylographic pen, with which Polman was en- 
deavoring to touch the jailer’s shoes. The chaplain 
ceased his prayers in despair, took up the pen, and 
left the cell. 

Nevertheless, he came back on the following day and 
renewed his efforts. Polman seemed contrite. They 
stood together in the centre of the .cell, the chaplain 
praying with uplifted eyes. Glancing at ‘his com- 
panion, he saw that Polman’s eyes were following the 
direction of his own inquisitively, as though some 
object lay hidden in the steel roof of the compartment. 

“Have you no response to make?” the chaplain 
asked, despairingly. 

“Oh, amen,” muttered the prisoner. 

The chaplain prayed with him a little longer and 
then went out more hopefully. Some words of his 
fervent utterance seemed to have touched the heart of 
the man. 

While seated in his study that night he had an in- 
spiration. Many roads led to the Merey Seat; per- 
haps, with the shyness of a young minister, newly 
ordained, he had not injected into his prayers enough 
of that emotional element which would appeal naturally 
to the Welsh imagination. Religion was a matter of 
the heart as well as of the head. On the next day he 
visited his charge again and, taking his hands in his, 
besought him, from the depths of his heart, to turn 
to the Living God. Then, with designed abandon, he 
broke into a hymn, singing with a clear baritone. It 


“Yes, I—I’m guilty,” he groaned, shuddering 
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Polman shot out his fist and struck him upon the bridge of the nose with the pewter 
. 


scemed to work on Polman’s stubborn heart, dragged 
him to the edge of confession, and toppled him over 
on his knees. 

“I’m saved!” cried Polman, suddenly, with intense 
conviction. “Glory, glory! Jesus has pardoned me. 
Hallelujah!” he cried in eestasy, and took up the hymn, 
his body swaying rhythmically to the beat of the tune. 
“I cling to the Throne. [ am at peace in the Lord. 
Tell them I die repentant,” he continued, pinching the 
chaplain’s arm. “ Tell them I’m saved and I forgive 
them all. Put it in all the newspapers.” 

“TI believe he’s penitent,” he said to Donaldson 
afterward. “He has been moved to ask for pardon; 
he seems sincere.” 

*“ He’s a regular bad one, sir,’ Donaldson answered, 
dubiously. ‘ Them kind is generally the worst when 
they goes wrong—that praying kind. I wish he wasn’t 
under sentence of death,” he continued, moodily, 
squinting up at his sear. “ I’d like to have ten minutes 
with him alone.” 

The half-healed cut ran transversely across his nose, 
and his eye was discolored. 


There came a click and the door of the cell flew open, 
disclosing the prison governor in rusty black. 

* Polman,” he whispered, in a husky, unemotional 
voice, “step forward. Your sister, Mrs. Hankle, has 
come to bid you farewell.” 

Polman had been singing 
a hymn, bawling out the 
words noisily. Now he 
stepped forward sullenly, 
his lips still moving, to 
find himself confronted 
with a steel grille, behind 
which stood a short, stout 


woman in black, who 
pressed a_ black-bordered 
handkerchief to her eyes 


and nostrils. The jailer 
motioned to her to keep 
back from the bars. Pol- 
mon shuffled his feet re- 
luctantly, and brother and 
sister stared at each other 
awkwardly. 

“ Well, you ’ave bin an’ 
done fer yerself, William,” 
his sister whimpered, pres- 
ently. 

“ What’s the papers say 
about me?” asked Polman. 

“Ow, they was full of 
yer,” his sister whined. 
‘** An’ they got yer pickcher 
in as true as life. Sech a 
disgryce it was to bring 
upon respectable, ’ard- 
working people. ’Ankle 
’ad to move. Well, it 
carn’t be ’elped, an’ I 
ain’t sying nothink to yer 
abart it now.” 

“ Did they put me in the 
wax-works ?” asked Polman. 

“Ankle tole them ’e’ll 
sue them if they does,” 
cried his sister, violently. 
“?’Ankle tole -them thet 
str’ight w’en they come fer 
yer pickeher. ’E went 
there larst week to see if 
they done it, but ’e ’adn’t 
the strength to go in. *E 
said it ’d mike ’im feel quite 
sick to see yer standin’ up 
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-forward with a shriek upon the flags. 


in wax like a corpse, especially as somebody stole yer 
clo’es, an’ we thinks the wax-works ’as got it.” 

“You fool, why don’t you get me a reprieve?” cried 
Polman, angrily. 

“?*Ankle ’as arsked the ’Ome Secretary, an’ the 
town’s sent in a petition, an’ ’e ‘asn’t arnswered or 
took no notice. An’ Charlie’s tvken yer gold watch to 
wear in memory on yer. I tole ‘im yer wouldn’t mind, 
Yer know yer always was fond of Charlie. Now, 
William, ‘ave yer confessed? Don’t yer do it. Thet’s 
w’at ’Ankle sent me ’ere fer to sy. We wants to old 
our ‘eads up in the world accordin’ to our stytion. 
Don’t yer sy nothink, “Ankle says, an’ people ‘Il think 
maybe some mistyke was myde, an’ seein’ the trouble 
an’ disgryee yer’ve brought on us all—” 

“T didn’t do it, I tell you.” 

“Yer did, an’ yer’ve disgryced us all, an’ it cost 
‘Ankle a pretty penny moving to Wandsworth.” 

*T tell you I didn’t.” 

“Yer did, William, yer know yer did.” 

“T didn’t.” ‘ 

“Yer did.” 

* All right, I did, then,” cried Polman, in exaspera 
tion. He felt infuriated to see his sister standing there 
in freedom. He had never realized how much he hated 
this fat woman before. His hate was something that 
seemed to go down into the foundations of his being, 
and, now that the bonds of convention were broken, it 
leaped to its expression. His sister typified that 
plague of human relationships to escape which, with 
their conventional integrity, abhorrent to his Ceitie 
mind, he “had plunged into his intrigue with the out 
cast woman whom he had destroyed. Now he need 
keep up appearances no longer. The awe and respecta- 
bility of the black bombazine vanished, and in this fat 
female creature he saw only the fat pug that sniffed 
and howled at the side of the corpse. 

“Yes, I did it, Margaret,’ he reiterated, craning 
forward with a malignant smile. “ And they're going 
to hang me for it. They ‘Il bind me and blind me and 
lead me to the gallows, and they ‘Il put a greasy rope 
round my neck and spring the trap, and my neck ‘Hl 
stretch, and my feet ‘Il dangle, and my face ‘Il turn 
black, and my tongue ‘Il hang out—” 

He heard the jailer utter a ery. He saw the hitherto 
unrealized terror of death—his fear—growing in the 
fat creature’s eyes. A savage joy possessed him. 

“Then when my neck’s cricked and I’ve turned cold 
and stiffened out they ‘Il cut me down and put me in a 
bag and sprinkle lime—” 

His fear was gone. He had transferred it to her. 
His sister’s eyes glaved like the pug’s. She tumbled 
The jailers 
sprang forward and hustled the prisoner back into the 
cell. From within he could hear his sister screaming 
as they revived her. 

When they had got her outside Evans turned to 
Donaldson and said, 

“Tf ever a human 
going there.” 

But Polman, in his cell, heard nothing of this. He 
was singing a hymn. 


soul was booked for hell, he’s 


On the next morning the prisoner awakened at five 
o’clock, conscious of a new and yet well-known sensa- 
tion that he could not at first define. When he got out 
of bed his knees shook under him and a deathly faint- 
ness came over him. He steadied himself against a 
wall of his cell, trying to analyse this overpowering 
need. All at once he realized that he was hungry. He 
tottered to the hole and bawled tremulously to the 
jailer. Ten minutes later he was wolfing an entire loaf 
of bread and a great hunk of cheese, which had, in fact, 
been left on hand by the prison cook in expectation of 
just such a demand. So began the last phase of Pol- 
man’s imprisonment. 
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Polman withdrew into a corner and crouched, glaring at them with insane, bloodshot eyes 


Polman devoured six meals that day. <A_ kindly 
government, which denies no solace in reason to con- 
demned prisoners, permitted him to stupefy the crav- 
ings of the tortured nerves with the anesthetic of 
food. When he was not eating, Polman sang almost 
continuously. He did not appear to sleep at all the 
following night. 

Until the last days the latent hope of a reprieve had 
buoyed him up. and also, in some measure, maintained 
his relationship with the external world. But now 
that hope was gone, cut off from humanity even before 
the final scene, secluded in silence, he fell back upon 
his inward assurances of salvation. He ran the ladder 
of his hopes into the skies. His mind became his 
world, and, all else being unreal and remote, he dived 


into it and brought up treasures, He sought for fear 
and could not find it. Had pardon come, he would 
with difficulty have readjusted his mind to mundane 
affairs, In this imaginary world, his jailers became 
his servants. Unable to inflict discipline, they sub- 
initted to his usurpations perforce. 

“ You’re swindling me, you swine!” he shouted, as 
Kvans thrust his plate, heaped high with food, into 
his cell. A large, round steak lay high and dry upon a 
mound of mashed potatoes. He snatched it up and 
dashed it into the jailer’s face. 

“T wants a larger bit,” he shouted. “ And | wants 
it rare.” . 

Upon the afternoon of the Saturday preceding the 
execution a crowd, attracted by Polman’s singing, had 


gathered outside the prison wall, VPolman’s voice had 
changed into a husky roar, and, shouting like a mad- 
man, he paced his cell in the delirium of ecstasy. So 
long as he sang, it seemed to him, salvation could 
never be denied him; the words of the hymn had be- 
come, as it were, the talisman of his safe conduct across 
the borderland. Suddenly the lock clicked and the 
governor entered, holding a paper in his hand. He 
halted at the entrance and regarded the prisoner, who 
brushed past him twice, bawling his song. Donaldson, 
at the governor’s side, caught Polman by the arm and 
spun him round. The Welshnran shook him off with 
ease and resumed his pacing. The governor and the 
jailer advanced together into the cell and both waited 
for the conclusion of the hymn. Then Polman with- 
drew into a corner and crouched, glaring at them with 
insane, bloodshot eyes. The governor read trom the 
document which he was holding. 

“ By order of the Home Secretary,” he pronounced, 
“T have to inform you that His Majesty has been 
graciously pleased to commute your sentence of death 
to one of imprisonment during the period of your 
natural life. You will be removed to-morrow to 
Pentonville, where you will be placed under the juris- 
diction of the prison governor, who will make such dis- 
position of you as shall seem fit.” 

Polman remained crouched in his corner, his mouth 
open, staring. The governor repeated his announce- 
ment in paraphrase. And now some few words pierced 
through the mists of ecstasy and entered the prisoner’s 
brain. He tried to sing and ceased, the words bubbling 
upon his lips in imbecile fashion. The ladder of his 
dreams was tottering, the fantasy of his hopes crum- 
bling. In place of the martyr’s crown he saw the cold 
walls of a convict prison. His ecstasy’ was gone, and 
all the passions and terrors and dreams of the past 
week had gone; all his laborious conquest over fear 
was valueless, his hatred, anger, and repentance worth- 
less. He might as well never have gone through that 
Gethsemane of anguish into peace. He tumbled down 
and sat propped up against a wall, his feet sprawling 
like a paralytic’s, his eyes fixed upon the governor in 
the extremity of despair. 

The governor turned to Donaldson helplessly. 
* Donaldson, I'll leave it to you to explain,” he said. 
‘The poor fellow appears stunned by the good news.” 

“Yes, sir, Pll break it to him, sir,’ said Donaldson, 
licking his lips hungrily and squinting up at his scar. 
* Leave him to me, sir. I think that I can make him 
understand.” 
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HE only museum 
of Christian 
archeology in the 


United States is in Chi- 
cago, in a_ building 
erected as a memorial 
to the late Dr. Charles 
Wesley Bennett, who 
was a professor at Gar- 
rett Biblical Institute, 
Evanston. Dr. Alfred 
Emerson, formerly pro- 
fessor of classical ar- 
chwology at the Amer- 
ican School of Classical 
Studies at Athens, is 
the acting director of 
this museum. 

Permits were grant- 
ed by the Italian gov- 
ernment to the Garrett 
Biblical Institute to 
have a number of the 
more noteworthy Chris- 
tian inseriptions and 
sculptures of the third, 
fifth, and sixth cen- 
turies moulded and cast, 
and many of these have 
arrived and have been 
installed. The deeora- 








lighted apartment, 
which extends 70 by 40 
feet, have been covered 
with mural paintings 
which are partly faith- 
ful copies and_ partly 
free adaptations of 
antique originals — in 
several different Roman 
atacombs. The art of 
the early Church was 
free from gloom. No 
allusion to hell or the 
crucifixion is shown. If 
portraits occur they are 
of the sainted dead. 
The quaint interpreta- 
tion of the parables, 
miracles, and _ events 
of the Scriptures by 
these early devout 
fresco-painters has been 
successfully reproduced 
under the supervision 
of Dr. Emerson.  <An- 
other of the interesting 
features is the quadriga, 
a replica of the lost 
bronze that once 
crowned the Arch of 
Constantine. Ivories, 








tions have been executed 
with most pleasing re- 
sults as to color and 
composition. Walls and 


Wesley Bennett. 


The Memorial Hall at Garrett Biblical Institute, erected in honor of the late Dr. Charles 
The museum is in the second story behind the tree at the left 


ehurch furniture, 
metals, ete., are among 
the other exhibits. 



































The ceiling and south wall of the museum, showing a praying con- 
vert, candelabrum, and Isaiah and the Virgin, after a mural painting 
of the second century in the catacomb of Priscilla at Rome 





A frieze in the Bennett Museum of Christian Archaeolopy at Evanston, 
showing the Adoration of the Magi and the Good Shepherd. The decora- 
tion showing birds in a vine represents the souls of the elect in heaven 
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Stage 


CONCERNING STANDARDS* 


“ Said in proverb or in song, - 
In short metre, or in long, 
There’s a right and there’s a wrong: 
Also there are persons who 
Wantonly the wrong pursue, 
And as such should have their due.” 
—OLp BALLAD. 


RIGHT AND WRONG 
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(vas aN) of a series of plain-spoken articles 
NWO) Ned about theatrical matters in New 
Rel) } York (a series which will be inter- 





mitted till September), seems to 
¢ have caused much distress in the 
sensitive bosoms of certain theatrical 
managers and sympathetic writers 
for the press,—their anguish having 
shown itself in numerous specious misrepresentations, 
acrimonious jibes, and slanderous personal inuendoes, 
the customary weapons of impotent malice. It is fully 
understood that opposition, whether to tyrannical domi- 
nance or to the presentation of Decadent Drama, is, in 
certain interested quarters, regarded as “ pernicious 
activity,” and it is also understood, and appreciated, 
that HARPER’s WEEKLY has incurred disfavor by pro- 
viding a medium for such full and independent dis- 
cussion of theatrical subjects and such expression of 
critical judgment as certain of our Theatrical Over- 
lords resent and fondly hope eventually to render im- 
possible. Journals and persons alike are known by the 
enemies, as well as by the friends, they make, and there 
is a certain pleasure in remembering bluff old Sir 
Oliver Surface’s remark, that enmity of a certain kind 
is gained by possessing the merit to deserve it. One 
daily newspaper, in particular,—a paper notorious for 
several reasons, but especially notorious for having re- 
sorted to forgery and slander, in the exudation of its 
spleen (specificaily, the forgery of remarks derogatory 
to America and American writers by Henry Irving, not 
one word of which was ever written or ever uttered by 
him). has manifested characteristic duplicity, in an en- 
deavor to reply to strictures published in this place, 
relative to unclean plays and to the pernicious influence 
often exerted by them upon the public mind. The news- 
paper itself is contemptible, but it has cleverly re- 
vived an old and very deceptive form of argument, 
and, by means of adroit falsification and of ability 
misapplied, has made it plausible. For that cause, and 
also because the same form of crafty, knavish reason- 
ing on this subject has been, and is, from time to time, 
strangely enough, employed in journals of accepted 
repute, it is noticed here, 

The text upon which this tricky champion of theatri- 
eal punk preaches his little discourse is a garbled form 
of the following passage, from an article in HARPER’S 
WEEKLY of May 7, 1910: 

“Rank plays have long existed, Degeneracy in the 
drama is not a modern movement. It is notable, how- 
ever, that from the time when Pinero’s play of The 
Second Mrs. Tanqueray was launched upon the stage 
the dramatic current has been running steadily, and 
with renewed force, toward a literal, brazen, shame- 
less portrayal of depraved persons, iniquitous con- 
duct, and vile social conditions.” 

Not quoting, but completely ignoring, the first two 
sentences of that passage, and changing the context in 
quoting the rest, this crooked defender of a bad cause 
languidly exclaims: ‘‘ We are too weary to discuss any 
part of this flaming sentence except the first few words 
of it,’ and then he proceeds to launch the stupid 
falsehood that all impurities of the contemporary 
stage have been attributed, in this place, to the example 
and influence of Pinero’s play of 7'he Second Mrs. Tan- 
queray, that grossness in the works of old dramatists, 
but particularly in those of Shakespeare, has been un- 
mentioned and disregarded, and that vileness, whether 
of theme or treatment, which has been challenged and 
condemned in the modern “ problem play,” exists in 
Shakespeare—as if that were unknown!—and in his 
works has been approved. In other words, the base- 
less, fraudulent, senseless imputation is set forth that 
this writer has declared that “ literal, brazen, shame- 
less portrayal of depraved persons, iniquitous conduct, 
and vile social conditions” was never made, prior to 
the presentment of Pinero’s offensive play. It seems 
indeed piteous that a journalist should be thus con- 
strained to pursue his laborious vocation when so 
“weary ” that he becomes either an imbecile or a de- 
liberate falsifier. This is what he says: 

“We pass over Angelo, in Measure for Measure, al- 
though his amiable uprightness, lofty sense of civic 
duty, and freedom from the blot of moral sin are as a 
refreshing draught, after the horrors of Ghosts and the 
original wickedness of Jris. Some wry-brained com- 
mentators may say something about ‘the vile social 
conditions’ prevalent in Vienna at the time of this 
Angelo and Mistress Overdone. . .. Your real classi- 
cist finds the exquisite dialect [sic] and_ refined 
imagery of the Nurse, in Romeo and Juliet preferable 
to the sardonic dialogue and supreme literary ability 
of The Wild Duck. . Macbeth, we learn, is “ at 
least free from the crime and horror that soil Mrs. 
Tanqueray and Rosmersholm, namely, their dealings 
with such an unheard-of thing as the relations of the 
sexes... .” King Henry IV., Part II., it appears, 
“was written by a poet of such exemplary life and high 
principle,” that “to judge by the agreeable, moral, and 
chaste-lived persons he has introduced into that mas- 
terpiece, he would have shivered at Mrs. Warren, and 
died of blushes at Alma, Wo Wohnst Du?” ... “and 

* The right to reprint in book form is reserved by the 
author.—W. W. 
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‘the literal, brazen, and shameless’ conversation of 
certain ‘depraved persons’ in Peyicles is, naturally, 
sanctified.” ‘ 

Many times, in many places, writing on this subject, 
the writer of these articles has put himself on 
record, — the paragraph which follows being an ex- 
ample: 

The plays of Shakespeare, as Shakespeare wrote 
them, contain vulgar words and vulgar colloquies, 
several obscenities, several coarse and barbarous inci- 
dents, and a considerable quantity of unnecessary lan- 
guage,—that unnecessary language having been used 
by the author in order to supply the place of scenic 
illustration. Any person who desires to become ac- 
quainted with the works of Shakespeare, as they were 
written, can readily satisfy that desire by reading 
them. The presentment of any one of his plays, pre- 
cisely as it stands on the printed page, must, neces- 
sarily, be always tedious and sometimes offensive. Two 
of those plays,—namely, Measure for Measure, with 
its hideous portrayal of loathsome lust, and Pericles, 
Prince of Tyre, with its ‘instructive’ picture of life 
in a brothel,—are not suitable for public representa- 
tion at all. As to Titus Andronicus, and some other 
sweet-scented things in which the Bard, apparently, 
was more or less (less, let us hope!) concerned, com- 
ment is needless. 

No Shakespeare scholar, no person worthy of that 
name, admires or approves everything that Shake- 
speare wrote. The remark, on that point, made by his 
contemporary, Ben Jonson, commends itself as wise and 
well founded: “I remember the Players have often 
mentioned it as an honor to Shakespeare that in his 
writing, whatsoever he penned, he never blotted out 
a line: my answer hath been, ‘ Would he had blotted 
a thousand”” In even some of Shakespeare’s best 
plays there are passages which ought to be omitted, 
and which customarily are omitted, whenever those 
plays are acted. According to the prevalent standard 
of taste in his time, Shakespeare was an exceptionally 
pure writer, but the standard of taste in his time was 
not severe, the writings of some of his contemporaries 
are repulsive because of vulgarity, and some of his own 
pages are soiled with impurity. The standard of taste 
to-day, at least among decent people, is very much 
higher than it was in the age of Queen Elizabeth 
and James I., in England, and it might be well to re- 
member that the American republic is an enlightened 
nation, living in the twentieth century, not the six- 
teenth. : 

There is no reason why the plays of Shakespeare 
should be relegated to desuetude because of occasional 
blemishes and vulgarities in them, and, on the other 
hand, there is no reason why their occasional vulgari- 
ties should ever be obtruded on the public stage. No 
person, unless it be some silly stickler for ‘original 
text,” or some tedious, paltry showman of “ Eliza- 
bethan methods,” ever thinks of retaining, in a public 
representation, such monstrosities as are contained: in 
seene seventh of act third of King Lear, or the bawdy 
speeches of the Nurse, in Romeo and Julict, or. the 
Tearsheet indecency in Henry 1V., or the dirty crudi- 
ties of scene fifth of act third of The Merchant of 
Venice. It was remarked by Sheridan, who certainly 
was acquainted with human nature and with the 
province of dramatic art, that everything which shows 
human nature depraved ought to be excluded from 
public attention, for the reason that the design, how- 
ever well executed, will disgust. 

This doctrine has been propounded by this writer, 
over and over again. Objection to the tainted drama 
is not made because of fastidious, squeamish aversion 
to the observance of “serious phases of human con- 
duct,” when the presentment of those “ serious phases ” 
is decent. Plays exist, treating of passion, sin, and 
sorrow, that are inoffensive, and therefore welcome,— 
for example, The Fatal Marriage, The Stranger, Becket, 
and Francesca da Rimini. The expert stage version of 
Faust, by W. G. Wills,—which is the best, for theat- 
rical use, ever derived from Goethe’s great poem,— 
relates, in action, and without either offence to taste 
or any pragmatic “moral lesson,” the most pathetic 
love-story ever told. No objection is made to plays 
of the order thus indicated. The objection is made 
against filth and fustian, specious nastiness and mis- 
cellaneous rot. Beauty, purity, refinement, gentleness, 
grace—those are the concomitants of right living, 
and those should be the prevalent characteristics of 
the stage. 

The necessity of teaching the alphabet is perpetual. 
The mere existence of a play provides no reason why it 
should be acted. Foul themes do not become fair ones 
because Shakespeare, or because any other writer, has 
chosen to portray them. Literary compositions, dra- 
matie and otherwise, can rightly exist in the Library, 
which would be utterly out of place on the Stage or 
in, the hands of the miscellaneous public. There is 
nothing sacrosanct in Literature, and, furthermore, 
some works exist in it with which the world could 
advantageously dispense. 'The substance of the plays 
of Rochester is superfluous. Much of the writings of 
the “comic” dramatists of the period of the Restora- 
tion is utterly abominable and worse than _ useless. 
No reader is better from perusal of Rabelais. Pope 
may have been able to “ laugh and shake in Rabelais’s 
easy-chair,” but it is not everybody who can be so 
easily pleased. Most of the plays of Shakespeare, 
when properly cut and judiciously arranged, are ad- 
mirable, in the highest degree, and the presentation of 
them, by competent actors,—so that it be not overdone, 
—is eminently beneficial: but the fact that Shake- 
speare sometimes touched unclean subjects does not 
justify modern dramatists in following his example 
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in that respect, and it is not for their faults, but for 
their beauties, that his works are admired,- cherished, 
and extolled. 

If the defensive advocacy of vile plays must go on, 
at least it should be conducted with logical considera- 
tion of the subject. If it be true that such plays are 
needful to the community and that they ought to be 
presented, that truth, surely, is susceptible of demon- 
stration, and demonstration would be more efficacious 
than empty blather, specious falsehood, and crafty 
misrepresentation. 

“ STOPPING ‘ PLAYS’ 

In preventing the renewal of a license to the New 
York Theatre (managed by Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger) 
and thus suppressing an indecent “ play” that Mr. Al. 
Hl. Woods was presenting there, the Mayor of New 
York, while fulfilling an official duty, conferred a bene- 
fit on the community and provided an auspicious 
precedent. The action of the Mayor has been earnesily 
and widely approved, but a flutter of anxiety is per- 
ceptible lest His Honor should go farther in the good 
work of preventing an immoral use of the Theatre. 
Thus that esteemed paper Collier's Weekly, while com- 
mending Mr. Gaynor’s action in this specific case, ap- 
pears disposed to congratulate itself and the public on 
a conjectured probability that His Honor will not be 
likely to intervene in other cases “ not so clear.” The 
exact amount of clarity that would be considered by 
Collier’s sufficient to justify official interference is not 
specified, but—most persons are more than willing to 
close the windows of their habitations upon the earliest 
atmospheric evidence of the contiguity of Mephitis 
Americanus, and there is no ground upon which the 
Mayor could properly be censured for any official act 
that he might lawfully perform in the interest of pub- 
lie morality. “The police of New York City,” says 
Collier’s, “ rendered themselves ridiculous when they 
forced Bernard Shaw's Mrs. Warren's Profession otf 
the stage.” That statement is not conformable to fact. 
The action of the New York police, in stopping,—un- 
fortunately for only a short time,—the performance of 
Vrs. Warren’s Profession, was just and highly ecom- 
mendable, although the method of the stoppage was 
not the most judicious that might have been adopted. 
The suppression of such *“ plays ” The Girl With 
The Whooping-Cough is, of course, highly desirable 
in the interest of the Theatre as well in that of 
the Public; but such open, brezen, glaring indecencies 
as that piece of vulgar rubbish undoubtedly is are not 
more obnoxious and are less injurious to society than 
are many “serious moral lessons” of the Mrs. War- 
ren’s Profession order—compounds, that is, of mephitie 
sophistry and paltry preachment that advocates of the 
“emancipated drama,” as they call it, have foisted 
upon the stage. 

With regard to his play of Mrs. Warren's Profession, 
the author, Mr. G. Bernard Shaw, publicly declared: 

“The play is simply a study in prostitution, and its 
aim is to show that prostitution is not the prostitute’s 
fault, but the fault of a society which pays for a poor 
and pretty woman’s prostitution in solid gold, and 
pays for her honesty with starvation, drudgery, and 
pious twaddle.... There are people [sie—meaning 
persons| with whom you ean discuss such objects, 
and people to whom you cannot mention them. The 
patrons of the prostitutes form the main body of the 
latter, and the women who are engaged in resening 
women are the backbone of the former. (et the res- 
cuers into the theatre, and keep the patrons out. *5 

Those statements are, at least, explicit, and they 
show that the theme and character of Mr. Shaw’s 
cxeeedingly offensive play have not been altogether mis- 


as 


as 


apprehended. Assuming, for the sake of argument (a 
very violent and unwarranted assumption) that the 


dramatist, in writing and allowing the production of 
that play, was actuated by a humanitarian motive, 
cbjection to it still remains valid, because the Theatre 
is not, never was, and never can be the proper place 
for the presentment of such “studies.” When Mr. 
Shaw’s statement first appeared comment on it was 
made, by the pen now writing, in these words, which 
are respectfully commended to the consideration of 
such powerful journals as Collier's: 

That is, exclude the persons to whom “the moral 
lesson” of his play (if it had one, which it has not) 
should be addressed, (meaning the class that teachers 
of theatrical “lessons” might, perhaps, improve—if 


anybody could be improved by exhibition of the 
“ frightful example,” and “ get into the theatre” the 


reformers engaged in the charitable work of trying 
to reclaim degraded women,—the reformers who, by 
personal observation and professional experience, are 
familiar with shocking details of the subject, and 
know at least as much about it as Mr. Shaw does, and 
do not require information. either from him or from 
anybody else; and then, having got them in, affront 
them by a flippant, insincere, untrue “ study ” of the 
terrible condition which they are seeking to correct,— 
having charged them $2, or more, for the affront, and 
thus helped to obtain handsome royalties for a crack- 
brained “ socialist.” 

It is well to recall that Mrs. Warren’s Profession 
was produced by the same manager who brought forth 
The Girl in the Taxi, The Narrow Path- (driven from 
the New York stage, after one performance, by uni- 
versal denunciation), The Girl With the Whooping 
Cough, and Get Busy With Emily,—for that fact fur- 
nishes a significant denotement of the actual motive 
which underlay its production, namely the desire to 
gain money easily by the presentment of a dirty play, 
appealing to the vicious section of the public. 

(Continued on page 30) 
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HARPER’S WEEKLY ADVERTISER 


DOES IT PAY TO BE UNSELFISH? 


HIS advertisement, run one time, costs $500. 
We do not want to waste $500, or any part of $500. 
Because it is only by avoiding wasteful methods that we are able to sell the 


Winton Six at a price so much lower than is asked for other cars of similar size and power. 


Competitors Offer Two Objections 


For three years we have advertised the superi- 
ority of Six-Cylinder cars over four-cylinder cars. 

Friendly competitors say we are wasting 
our money. 

That we ought to talk Winton cars exclu- 
sively, and say nothing about Sixes in general, 

ause : 


1—The public already knows all about 
Sixes. 

2—By advocating Sixes in general, 
Winton advertising helps other makers of 
Sixes to sell their cars. 


If the Public Really Knew 


Our opinion is that the public does not know 
all about Sixes. 

And we are unselfish enough to advertise Sixes 
in general, because when any buyer gets a first- 
grade Six (even if it isn’t our make) we know that 
buyer will be happier than he ever was before. 

Also we know that when the public actually 
knows the truth about Sixes, the demand for Sixes 
will be so overwhelming that we shall be glad 
there are other makers of Sixes td take care of 
the surplus orders. 


Mr. Reader, Do You Know ? 


But what is your opinion, Mr. Reader ? 

Do you, as one of the public, know all 
about Sixes ? 

Do you know that the only self-cranking 
motor in the world is a Six ? 

That the Vanderbilt Cup race of last year 
was won by a Six ? 

That the Glidden Tour of last year was won 
by a Six ? 

That the world’s 24-hour speed record of 
1581 miles was-made by a Six > 


Do you know that the Six is the only motor 
producing continuous power ? 

That the Six motor will drive its car at any- 
thing from a man’s walking pace to express-train 
speed Without ever shifting gears ? 

Do you know that the Six has more reserve 
power than any other type of car, and that, be- 
cause of this reserve power, the Six is the most 
superb hill-climber ? 

Do you know that the Six excels all other cars 
in quietness ? 

That it has practically no vibration ? 

That the Six motor strikes a piston blow 50% 
lighter than the four, and that Six power-strokes 
overlap, thereby minimizing wear and ex- 
tending the car’s life and usefulness ? 

That the Six, doing better and prettier work 
than the four, consumes no more gasoline, and 
is much easier and less expensive on tires ? 

That the world’s lowest upkeep record 
of 77 cents per 1000 miles is held by a Six ? 


If We Don’t Tell, Who Will? 


If you already know these facts, Mr. Reader, 
of course there isn’t any reason why we should 
advertise them. 

If you don’t already know them, then ¢ is our 
duty to keep on publishing them until your know]- 
edge of Six superiority impels you to become a 
Six owner. 

Indeed, the burden of responsibility is upon us, 

For, as we were the first company in the world 
to show our faith in the Six by making Sixes 
exclusively, so it is "up to us" to let you know 
why and how the Six excels all other types. 

You will readily understand that the manu- 
facturer who makes both fours and Sixes is pro- 
hibited from advocating one type against the other. 

From him you can never learn the whole 
story of either type. 


But our position is different. We formerly made 
fours, and we know the four like a book. We 
now make Sixes only. And when we talk about 
Sixes vs. fours, we talk from actual experience with 
both types—experience covering a period longer 
than that of any other American manufacturer. 


Let the Buyer Insist 


When you come to buy a Six, insist upon get- 
ting one that meets your highest expectations, 
based upon knowledge of Six superiority. 

For, be it known that there are Sixes and sixes. 

More than one maker is today making Sixes, 
not because he wants to, but because demand 
compels him. 

And that maker is most likely making Sixes 
in a half-hearted manner. 

With the result that his car isa half-hearted Six. 


Sixes Exclusively and Why 


The Winton Six is a whole-hearted Six. 

We make Sixes exclusively, because we 
want to, like to, love to make Sixes. 

We believe in Sixes. 

We are now making Sixes exclusively for the 
fourth consecutive year. 

And the 1911 Winton Six is the same Six we 
first made in 1907—without a single radical 
change—a car refined from season to season to 
a state of perfection that makes us more enthu- 
siastic over Sixes than ever before. 


If You Don’t Know, Ask Us 


And so we keep on advertising Sixes in 
general, because the more you know about Sixes, 
the more certain you are to buy a Winton Six. 

If you do not know as much as you would like 
to know about Sixes, send for our 1911 catalog. 
It’s a book (library size) filled with common- 


sense, straight-from-the-shoulder facts. 
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THE NEW RAILWAY LEGISLATION 






398 ARLY in the year the President sent 
a message to Congress outlining 
the railroad legislation which he 

#3\ thought ought to be passed, and 
v3) directed the Attorney-General — to 

draw up the bill. The House made 

3) Important modifications in it and 

: passed it. ‘Then the measure went 

5 into conference, and out of that 
eame a bill which both Houses quickly passed and 
which the President quickly signed. 

Very far from being a replica of the President’s 
original bill is this law which has just been put on the 
statute-books, and yet a glance at its main features 
is all that is necessary to see that Mr. Taft has had 
his own way and has secured, substantially, the legis- 
lation which he asked for. The idea of having the 
government make a physical valuation of the country’s 
railroads has, it is true, been thrown out completely, 
together with the preposition to put the security-issu- 
ing power of the railroads under Federal supervision 
and control. By every one familiar with the cireum- 
stances under which the new railroad law was put 
through, however. it is realized that the “ physical 
valuation” idea and the regulation of stock and bond 
issues by the government were by no means considered 
integral features of the proposed legislation. The faet 
that during the passage of the bill both these provisions 
were cut out proves no more than that, after the fash- 
ion of a shrewd bargainer, the President at the outset 
asked for more than he was quite willing to accept. 
Very much perturbed at first by the possibility that 
a law might be passed providing for physical valuation 
and for Federal regulation of the seeurity-issuing 
power, the railroads bent all their energy toward de- 
feating these provisions—and, in so doing, practically 
withdrew their opposition to those parts of the bill 
which its originators wanted most to see passed. 

If there exists any doubt on this point as to whether 
by the passing of the new railroad law the administra- 
tion has secured the legislation it wanted, it is only 
necessary to glance at the reasons why the President de- 
manded an amendment of the laws governing interstate 
commerce, First among these reasons was the fact 
that under existing conditions control of railway 
freight rates by the Interstate Commerce Commission 
was largely nominal—the commission could only act 
upon complaint of a shipper and was so cireumscribed 
in its powers that but little could be accomplished 
anyway. Another reason was that on account of the 
pressure of business upon the commission, interminable 
delay’ was bound to oecur before a ease could eome to 
trial, a condition of things tending to discourage ship- 
pers from making complaints at all. Lastly, lack of 
definition, in the old law, of exact meaning of such 
“terms as “common carrier” and “railroad” caused 
continuous confusion as to the extent of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission's jurisdiction, 

Existence of such conditions was what determined 
the President to secure remedial legislation. How well 
the new law to which he has just had the pleasure 
of aflixing his signature fits in with the needs of the 
situation can best be seen by a glance at its salient 
potnts, 

The first of these is, of course, the bringing into 
existence of that dream of the President's fine ju- 
dicial mind, a court constituted to handle exclusively 
matters pertaining to interstate commerce. How diffi- 
cult, how nearly impossible it is for the various circuit 
courts to handle the litigation arising from the almost 
continuous friction between the shippers and the*rail- 
roads, Mr. Taft has had ample opportunity for finding 
out. “How to correct this eondition, how to devise a 
way to make the clogged wheels of justice turn again, 
has been one of the great problems by which the 
President, ever since his eleetion to office, has found 
himself faced, 

It has been a task for a judicial rather than for an 
executive mind, and that the President has shown him- 
self eminently qualified to grasp it and push it to a 
solution has been shown by the way in which both 
branches of Congress endorsed his original plan for a 
court of commerce and almost without dissenting voice 
enacted it into law, The name, it is true, was changed 
from Court of Commerce to Commerce Court, but 
that is about all that was changed. The court, just 
as the President wished, is to consist of five circuit 
judges and is to give its time to, and have full juris- 
diction over, all litigation arising from the conduct of 
interstate commerce, That the court be started right, 
it is provided that the first five judges be appointed 
hy the President himself, the power of appointment 
thereafter resting with the Chief-Justice of the United 
States, 

How the existence of sueh a court is bound to ac- 
cclerate the course of justice in matters pertaining to 
interstate commerce is too apparent to require much 
in the way of comment—it is plainly to be seen, for 
instance, how it will centralize and harmonize the 
present jurisdiction of the various cireuit courts. Upon 
the new tribunal the pressure of business will, without 
doubt, be very great, but the judges will be men 
especially chosen for their fitness and will be able to 
give to these matters their undivided attention. Under 
the circumstances, the settlement of cases which 
formerly took years should now be accomplished in 
months, 

The creation of the Commerce Court is the first great 
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By Franklin Escher 


feature of the new railroad law—a number of pro- 
visions all tending toward an increase in the power of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission constitute the 
second. Enumeration of these various provisions is 
unnecessary. To the man interested in the new legis- 
lation because of its bearing on investments and 
finance, they are important only as they collectively 
increase the commission’s jurisdiction and work a 
change in the existing order of things. 

In the new law, enlargement of the Commerce Com- 
mission’s powers is brought about in two ways; in the 
first place by directly increasing its control over rail- 
way methods and regulations; and in the second place 
by making the terms “common carrier” and “ rail- 
road” include a much larger number of corporations 
than they have ever before been held to include. 

Of the ways in which the authority of the Commerce 
Commission is directly increased, by far the most im- 
portant is, of course, with regard to control of railway 
freight-rates. Under the old system the commissioners 
were powerless to act on their own initiative—it was 
only after the raise in rates had actually been put into 
effect and some aggrieved shipper lodged a complaint, 
that they were able to do anything about it at all. 
Under the new law all that is different. If a railroad 
wants to put up its freight rates the advance is sub- 
ject to the approval of the Commerce Commission, that 
body being empowered to hold up the inerease while its 
justice is being investigated. If necessary, the new 
rate can be held up for ten months—enough to give 
the Commission plenty of time to examine and pass 
on the matter. 

There is no getting away from the fact that by this 
provision of the new law a long step is taken toward 
government control of the railroads. The rate-making 
power of a transportation company corresponds exactly 
to a merchant’s setting a price on the goods he has to 
sell, and when a law is passed which says to the rail- 
roads, “ You can’t change the price of your product 
without the government’s consent,” it can be seen that 
the government is taking a pretty definite interest in 
the transportation industry. To the railway interests. 
naturally, such “ingerference” is objectionable and 
obnoxious, but the railways, after all, are semi-public 
institutions and it seems no more than right that the 
people should have something to say about the way 
they are to be run. Some of the more publie-spirited 
of the railway men admit that, but say that to hand 
over the rate-making power is to give the government 
and the people altogether too much to say. It is to be 
noted, however, that by the new law the government is 
given no rate-making power, but is simply given the 
power to review the making of rates by the railroads 
themselves. 

Of the ways in which the supervision of the Com- 
meree Commission is indirectly increased, the most 
important is through the definition of the terms 
“common carrier” and “ railroad company,” and the 
inclusion under these headings of many corporations 
which up to now have not been held as coming within 
the scope of the commission’s authority. By the term 
“railroad company,” the act holds, is meant all those 
properties used in connection with railroading—ferries, 
bridges, terminals, ete. The term “ common carrier ” is 
held to include telephone and telegraph companies, ex- 
press companies, and companies manufacturing sleep- 
ing-cars. 

By these definitions, it is plainly to be seen, the au- 
thority of the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
widely extended, not with regard to corporations over 
which it formerly exercised supervision, but with re- 
gard to corporations formerly held to be outside of its 
authority. When it is considered that the capitaliza- 
tion of only a few of these companies amounts to not 
much less than a billion dollars, some idea can be 
gained of the way in which the field of the Commerce 
Commission’s activity has been widened. 

The foregoing are the salient features of the new 
legislation—to the investor in railway securities the 
question naturally arises as to what its influence on 
the price of investments is going to be. The much- 
talked-of railroad law has been passed—in the long 
run is it going to hurt or help the price of stocks and 
bonds? 

By steadying the earning power of railroads, to ma- 
terially help the investment value of their securities— 
that is the opinion which is coming to be generally 
held. Stocks and bonds under the new conditions ought 
to be better investments than under the old, just as 
they are better investments to-day than they were ten 
years ago when the railroads had free rein, and re- 
bates and all sorts of secret agreements were the 
regular order of the day. Not infrequently the way 
to make the most money out of a business is to run 
it on the level. With the Commerce Commission em- 
powered as it is by the new law and backed up by the 
Commerce Court, it will be impossible for any road to 
claim that methods not legally recognized are neces- 
sary because practised by its competitors. 

Considering how much fuss was made over the rail- 
road bill when it was first introduced, it is really re- 
markable*how generally the measure passed is ap- 
proved of. There are minor features about the new 
law which are not liked, but they are not essential, and 
everywhere the realization seems to be general that 
whatever there may be about the bill unsatisfactory to 
the railroad men will be completely outbalanced by 
the good it will do. From an investment standpoint 
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it-seems possible to look at the passing of Mr. Taft’s 
railroad bill only as a most favorable influence. 


The United States is a pretty poor sort of a place 
for the long-range pessimist—his chances for an I- 
told-you-so come every once in a while, but are 
few and far between. There are lots of problems ahead 
of us which have to be solved, but it doesn’t take much 
of a knowledge of American history to realize that 
solving problems is one of the best things we do, 
Adaptability is perhaps the leading trait of Americans 
as a nation. 

It will not do to ignore the fact that the country 
is face to face with problems which will tax to the 
utmost the ingenuity and adaptability of the Amer- 
ican people, but in view of the way in which the solu- 
tion of questions more difficult and hazardous than 
those confronting us now have been solved before, an 
attitude of hopefulness rather than of pessimism 
seems reasonable. Nineteen hundred and ten is not 
the first year in which the tariff and currency ques- 
tions have proved vexatious. There have been times 
before when a threatened change of control in Con- 
gress has tended to upset things. Pending Supreme 
Court decisions are no new thing. There are, to be 
sure, new and untried influences bearing on the 
present situation, but then there always are. In spite 
of everything, we seem to have a way of working out 
of our troubles. It,is the man whose business judg- 
ment and foresight is seasoned with a good dash of 
conservative optimism whose strong-box shows securi- 
ties bought years ago at much lower prices. 


Point is given to the above at present by the Cassan- 
dra-hke warnings to which we are being so freely 
treated. In the minds of some of the calamity-howlers 
it is the currency which is going to make all the 
trouble.. Others have chosen the tariff and are exploit- 
ing that. But most popular of all at present is the 
howl about the coming bankruptcy of the railroads. 

If these pronouncements came from irresponsible 
persons they would be easily dismissed as unworthy 
of attention, but, unfortunately, it is from men high 
in the world of railway affairs that the loudest procla- 
mations concerning the dreadful state of things pre- 
vailing have come. When from such sources we have 
the statement that Americayg railway securities are 
no sort of an investment for savings and that the 
credit of American railroads has been undermined, the 
reason for the way in which investors are steering 
clear of the bond and share market is anything but a 
mystery. 


The bond-market before all this pessimistic talk was 
cut loose was bad enough, but by it it has been made 
a good deal worse. By some of those who kept in 
touch with the railroads’ attempt to get a big ad- 
vance in freight rates out of a moderate advance in 
wages, it is realized that a good deal of what these 
high railway officials have been saying has «been 
prompted by pique at the failure of their plans to go 
through. But the great majority of people who read 
these pessimistic outgivings in the papers know little 
of the motives impelling them and take them at their 
face value.’ “If that’s the way the railroad men 
themselves are talking about their business,” says the 
man in the street, “I guess railroad securities are a 
good thing to keep out of.” He does, and bond-market 
conditions like those prevailing at present are the 
inevitable result. 

An impression thus created cannot be eradicated for 
a good while. The railroad situation is brightening, 
and with everything indicating that the railroads will 
be allowed soon to advance their freight-rates materi- 
ally, it is almost a certainty that these same railroad 
men whose pique-inspired talk has done so much 
harm will before long be coming out with statements 
that things, perhaps, are not so bad after all. The 
harm, however, has been done and will take a good 
long time to correct. Solomon, or whoever it was who 
is responsible for the Proverbs, knew whereof he spoke 
when he wrote the famous passage about the tongue 
being full of deadly poison. 


In most lines of trade, when it happens that stocks 
of goods accumulate faster than they can be sold it is 
customary to cut down prices—cut them down to a 
point where buyers will come in. The copper trade, 
however, seems to be an exception. In copper the idea 
seems to be to produce all the raw product possible, 
pile it up in warehouses, borrow all the money that 
bankers will lend on it, and then go ahead and pro- 
duce more copper. 

It needs only a very superficial knowledge of 
economics to realize that about the most dangerous 
law to tamper with, especially for the man who is 
doing the tampering, is the great‘law of supply and 
demand. Nor are there any “special circumstances ” 
in this particular case—any pent-up demand, for in- 
stance, which is going to break loose and take the 
large accumulated load of copper off the producers’ 
backs. Right along there has been an excellent de- 
mand for copper and there is an excellent demand 
right now. The trouble doesn’t lie there—there is 
nothing the matter with consumption. The trouble is 
that too much copper is being produced, and that be- 
fore the copper situation can right itself something 
will have to be done about it. 
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A Century of Firecrackers 


Ir was in 1789 that America began to 
Luy firecrackers from China. In that year 
Richard Broome, China merchant, of Pearl 
Street, New York, began to bring a few 
hundred cases of firecrackers in his tall 
clipper ships that raced home with teas 
from Canton. The letter of Mr, Adams 
advising good patriots to burn gunpowder 
and make a joyful noise in celebration of 
our national deliverance from tyranny was 
still a potent influence in the land, and 
wise Mr. Broome helped the good patriots 
to burn and to boom. 

John Chinaman had used firecrackers 
sinee the beginning of time to please his 
gods and scare off devils, but with the de- 
mand from America steadily growing he 
increased the manufacture, until finally 
the people of the United States were using 
one-half of all the firecrackers made 
leaving the remaining half to be divided 
among China and all the rest of the world. 
Up to a few years ago we Americans were 
using 700,000 boxes of firecrackers a year, 








every box containing forty packages of 
sixty-four crackers each—in all, we popped 
1,792,000,000 firecrackers a year. That is, 
Young America’ enjoyed = 1,792,000,000 
opportunities to kill or cripple himself 
every year. 

So great a demand for the firecrackers 
put many thousands of hands to work. 
To estimate the exact number is a mental, 
moral, and physical impossibility. So far 
as Chinese statistics may be relied upon, 
it is certain that in the Canton district 
alone 100,000 persons are engaged in the 
manufacture. The three additional 
provinces would swell the number to at 
least 300,000. The workers are aged and 
decrepit persons, convalescents in hos- 
pitals, and tiny children. The infants be- 
gin at the age of five, serve an apprentice- 
ship of a month or two without pay, and 
when they are proficient earn daily as 
much as fifteen to twenty cash—equal to 
so much less than one cent that the Amer- 
ican imagination cannot stoop so low. 





A Safe 


A REMARKABLE safe for holding radium 
has just been constructed in England. At 
the present market price it is estimated 
that, if ever it be filled, it will contain 
more than five billion dollars’ worth of the 
valuable material. 


for Radium 


light passes through plate-glass. Lead is 
the only metal impervious to radium rays, 
and this safe has a leaden coffer within 
it. 

To prevent the loss of the accumulated 
radium emanations when the door is 

















The safe in which five billion dollars’ worth of radium can be stored 


pee object of this safe is not so much 
to keep burglars out as to keep the radium 
in. Radium emanations will pass through 
the thickest armor-plate as readily as sun- 


opened, two valves have been inserted, in 
such a manner that the emanations will 
pass into tubes filled with mereury, which 
will collect and store them 





The Costliest Perfume 


THE average person does not hear so 
much about ‘attar of roses as formerly. 
The druggist may be able to drag out a 
small vial of it from the rear of a closet 
shelf, its quantity, perchance, reduced by 
hulf with the passing of years; but it is 
more than likely that he will have none 
*t all in stock. What’s the use? No one 

sks for it any more. That does not mean 
that there is not plenty of the famous 
rfume to be had, however. Ask some 
Lig wholesaler of drugs and he will doubt- 

'sS be able to tell you quite a different 

tory from the re tailer. Very likely he 

vill open the door of a safe and show 
>ou what ten thousand dollars’ worth of 
he precious stuff looks like all at once. 
‘hat is not much in bulk, as it is worth 
live dollars or so an ounce, wholesale. 

As a matter of fact, more than fifty 
thousand dollars’ worth of attar of roses 
is brought into this country every year. 
‘he best is from roses grown near Con- 
stantinople. Not only does this bring a 
higher price than the product of the Bul- 
garian rose-fields, but its superiority is 
*ecognized by a separate classification in 





the trade. Where does the fifty thousand 
dollars’ worth of this oily perfume go? 
Some of it as “ base” for other perfumes, 
and some of it where few suspect—to the 
manufacturers of smoking and chewing 
tobaccos. 





Some Uses for Cornstalks 


CorNSTALKS, formerly almost a waste 
product, have been turned to account dur- 
ing recent years, and the farmer is en- 
abled to get quite a profit per ton for 
them. 

They are utilized for packing coffer- 
dams and in the manufacture of smoke- 
less powder; paper pulp can be made 
from them; they furnish pyroxylene var- 
nish, are useful as a packing material, 
and, together with the leaves and tassels. 
enter into the composition of various pre- 
pared fodders and foodstuffs. 
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urally given to their regular em- 
ployees. 


Courteous and considerate co- 
operation is as essential at the 
telephone as in the office or home. 


In every use of the telephone 
system, three human factors are 
brought into action—one at each 
end, one or both anxious and prob- 
ably impatient, another at the cen- 
tral office, an expert, at least as 
intelligent and reliable as the best 
Stenographers or bookkeepers. 


For the time being, this central 
office factor is the personal servant 
of the other two and is entitled to 
the same consideration that is nat- 


Perfect service depends upon the 
perfect co-ordinate action of all 
three factors—any one failing, the 
service suffers. This should never 
be forgotten. 


All attempts to entirely eliminate 
the personal factor at the central 
office, to make it a machine, have 
been unsuccessful. There are 
times when no mechanism, how- 
ever ingenious, can take the place 
of human intelligence. 


The marvelous growth of the Bell System has made the 
use of the telephone universal and the misuse a matter 


of publie concern. 


Discourtesy on the part of tele- 


phone users is only possible when they fail to realize the 


efficiency of the service. 


It will cease when they talk 


over the telephone as they would talk face to face. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 


Universal Service 
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“Quaint Cape Cod” 
Send for this Book 


Cape Cod’s the place where you would 
enjoy yourself this summer. 

We've a beautifully illustrated book 
that tells about the summer pleasures 
that await you on Cape Cod—the yacht- 
ing, the bathing, the fishing, and the 
social life. 

Before you decide where to go this 








summer, send for ‘Quaint Cape Cod.” 
It’s Free. 
Write A. B. Smith, G. P. A 


Room 186, New Haven, Conn. 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R, 





Made of brass, 3 sizes. In brass boxes of 100. 
Handsome.Compact. Strong. — Never! 
All stationers_ Send 10¢ for sam 
assorted sizes. Illustrated booklet 
The O. K. Mfg. Co., Syracuse, N. y. “NOIB 











DR. GIVENS’ SANITARIUM 


For Nervous and mild Mental diseases. Has 
separate cottages for Alcohol and Drug patients. 


Address DR. GIVENS, Stamford, Conn. 
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Bills of exchange bought 
and sold. Cable ‘Transfers 
to. Europe and South Af- 
of rica,Commercial and ‘Trav- 

ellers’ Letters of Credit. 
Collections made. _Inter- 
national Cheques. Certifi- 
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The Principles of Banking 


By CHARLES A. CONANT 


Discusses bank-note currency and the 
evolution of modern banking practice 
toward the idea of a central bank. 


400 pp. Cloth. Price, $1.75 net 
HARPER & BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 



















































SHADOWS OF THE STAGE 


(Continued from page 25) 

Salutary reflection on the distempered or depraved 
order of mind that would make of the arts a medium 
for the miscellaneous public “study” and discussion 
of rank subjects is, incidentally, supplied in the recent 
unanimous decision of the Supreme Judicial Court of 
Massachusetts, confirming the conviction of a peddler 
of indeceny in book form. Prosecution was instituted 
under a statute prohibiting the publication and circu- 
lation of obscene literature. The same specious plea 
was set up in defence of the book that has been set up 
in defence of vile plays,—the artistic purpose of an 
author to present a “ psyehiec study.” 

“We think.” said the Court, “that the case was 
properly submitted to the jury. It could not be ruled, 
2s a matter of law, that the jury could not find the 
book within the prohibition of the statute. In prosecu- 
tions like this, considerations similar to those thus 
urged in this case are frequently, if not usually, pre- 
sented in behalf of the defendant, and they are entitled 
to consideration. But, after all, there is a practical 
side. Doubtless an artist, when looking, in his studio, 
upon the model before him, . . . may be so much under 
the influence of the wsthetic principles of his profes- 
sion, and so intent in his wish to copy, with perfect 
exactness, the living picture before him, as not to have 
one obscene, indecent, or impure thought, . . . but, on 
the contrary, he may be perfectly absorbed in the 
purest feeling of admiration and wonder at the artistic 
beauty of the creation before him. But it by no means 
icllows that if he should open the doors of his studio, 
and fill it with people from the streets, they would be 
moved by the same pure and lofty feelings. And in 
passing upon the question whether such an exhibi- 
thon was obscene ...a jury would not be justified 
in considering only the feeling of the artist. They 
should consider that not every person is so much ab- 
sorbed in the artistic features and that the exhibition 
of such a model may rather arouse in many spectators 
passions of a merely animal order. . . . Descriptions 
of seductive actions and of highly wrought sexual 
passions, even when sanctified by what the author has 
called ‘love, are very likely to be seen in another 
light tending toward the obscene and impure. And an 
author who has disclosed so much of the details of the 
way to the adulterous bed, and who has kept the cur- 
tains raised in the way that the author of this book 
has kept them, can find no fault if the jury say that 
not the spiritual but the animal, not the pure but the im- 
pure, is what the general reader will find as the most 
conspicuous thought suggested to him as he reads.” 

All of which exactly fits the case of Mrs. Warren, 
Mrs, Tris, et al. 

Solicitude is intimated by Collier’s lest a desire to 
“regulate everything” should prevail. There is no 
regulator so insistent and persistent as the news- 
paper press (when regulation does not hurt the adver- 
tising), and it has been noticed that Collier’s has dis- 
regarded that restrictive consideration, and has dis- 
tinguished itself in that capacity and been produc- 
tive éf important good results. There need be no 
solicitude. Lovers of the stage, some of whom have 
devoted to it the labor of a long lifetime, do not 
wish either “to regulate everything” or to regulate 
anything. in the theatrical world, unless—like the 
production of Decadent Drama—that thing has been 
proved to be detrimental to the public 
welfare. There is, however, earnest wish and hope 
that Public Opinion, practically enforced by the 
Mayor of New York and by all other magistrates, 
will prevent, in the great capital of America, and 
everywhere else, during the coming season and during 
all subsequent seasons, the presentation of any and 
every theatrical composition which, whether in sub- 
ject or treatment of subject, is offensive to decency 
and morality and thus an infringement on the sacred 
privilege of freedom. 

It has appeared to be thought, by some persons who 
might be presumed to know better, that an indecent 
subject, when presented on the stage “ seriously,” with 
avowal of “moral purpose,” is entitled not only to 
tolerance, but to respect, while, if presented frivo- 
lously, in a play intended only to “ amuse,” it would 
not be endured for even an instant. If an attempt 
at criminal assault on a female were to be intro- 
duced into, for example, such a play as The Jolly 
Bachelors, the offence would neither be allowed nor 
extenuated; yet the Theatre in New York has several 
times been disgraced by the use of precisely that ex- 
pedient, in “serious” drama, and, incidentally, 
writers who have condemned the enormity have been 
liberally stigmatized as “sentimental purists,” “ old 
fogeys,” ‘ back numbers,” and so forth. All the same, 
such expedients in drama are abominable. and it is a 
monstrous wrong that some managers and some actors 
can be found who will produce and perform plays 
that furnish to the enemies of the stage and of the 
noble and beautiful art of acting grounds which are 
only too reasonable and sufficient for revival, rein- 
ferecement, and practieal support of a bitter prejudice 
and potential hostility—the opposition of a scandal- 


decisively 


ous bigotry and intolerance, over which it has taken 
the dramatic profession many years of determined 
eflort even partially to prevail. Within two or three 
seasons the public has seen, in various widely separ- 
ated communities, the suppression, by police or other 
authoritative interference, of many trashy, vulgar 
plays, such as The Blue Mouse, The Girl With 
the Whooping-Cough, The Queen of the Moulin 
Rouge, Get Busy With Emily, Alma, Wo Wohnst 
Du? ete. but also it has seen the permitted 
continuance of certain “serious” dramas, more per- 
nicious and more deserving of suppression. There is 
nothing more inimical, in every way, to the Actor’s 
professional and personal standing than the domi- 
nance of his vocation by persons who, in the sordid 
exploitation of Decadent Drama, are willing to ex- 
ceed even the wide limits of American good-natured 
tolerance, and there is nothing against which actors, 
if wishful to maintain personal, commercial, and ar- 
tistic welfare, should more energetically contend. 
Under a republican form of government a censorship 
of the Drama might not prove practicable; certainly 
it is not desirable, where enlightened judgment and 
taste prevail; but—there are many worse things in 
the world than Stopping Dirty Plays. 


ON THE RIGHT TRACK 


There are various hopeful indications of a change 
for the better in the condition of the Theatre in 
America. Everything else having been tried, in the 
feverish, almost frenzied quest of bizarre attractions, 
it seems to have occurred to some of the energetic 
theatrical managers that, after all, good acting in 
good old plays might prove a magnet and impress 
the public as something not wholly devoid of the 
puissant charm of novelty. ‘The idea is a good one. 
New plays,—Chanticleer and The Blue Bird in the 
van,—will, of course, be duly supplied, but (aside 
from Shakespeare) there are many excellent plays, 
of various kinds, in the language, that only require 
the right intérpretation to insure for themselves a 
bounteous acceptance, and some of them can be used 
without payment of royalties. Foremost among the 
managers who have shown a disposition to revert to 
the old standard drama is Mr. William A. Brady. 
Mr. Brady, in partnership with Robert B. Mantell, 
is now presenting the latter in a superb repertory,— 
including Othello, King Lear, Hamlet, King John, 
The Merchant of Venice, Romeo and Juliet, King 
Richard IIT, (unhappily, in the wretched Cibber ver- 
sion), Macbeth, Louis XI., Richelieu, The Lady of 
Lyons, and The Marble Heart. The only actors, of 
major importance, who are using a repertory at all 
comparable with that one are Mr. Sothern and Miss 
Marlowe, who act together in Twelfth Night, Hamlet, 
Romeo and Juliet, The Taming of the Shrew, and 
As You Like It. Antony and Cleopatra, as presented 
by those actors, can only be regarded as a failure, and, 
probably, it has been by them discarded. Mr. Sothern, 
though not by nature well suited to essume the mas- 
sive character of Antony, put forth tremendous exer- 
tion and played with fine intelligence, expressing his 
ideal clearly and maintaining it. Miss Margaret 
Anglin, determined and ambitious, has intimated the 
intention of playing classic parts. William’ Faver- 
sham, it is hoped, while not neglecting new plays, will 
effect some fine revivals of old ones. No other actor 
of importance, except Miss Viola Allen, is making 
efforts to build a great repertory. Miss Maude Adams 
has appeared, in San Francisco, in the most difficult of 
all the great comedy characters, Rosalind, and it is 
understood that she will retain that part for repre- 
sentation next season. It is to be hoped that she 
will show herself to have gained in ability to act 
great poetic parts, and will be successful. It is re- 
membered that the attempt of this actress to play 
Shakespeare’s Juliet was singularly unfortunate. 
The rumor that Mr. David Warfield will appear as 
Shylock has made its annual appearance, but that 
seems to be,—like the long-heralded intention of Mr. 
William Gillette to perform as Hamlet—a rumor, and 
nothing more. Frederick Warde has long been absent 
from the stage, but there is a prospect of his return 
to it, next season, in a novel and interesting Shake- 
spearian .revival. 

Most of the old Shakespearian actors are gone. 
Irving has been dead five years; Mansfield, three. 
Louis James has recently died, and so has Creston 
Clarke,—an actor who possessed the good stage tra- 
ditions, inherited from his father, the fine comedian 
John S. Clarke, and from his uncle, the great trage- 
dian Edwin Booth, and who also possessed excep- 
tional natural dramatic ability. Somewhere in the 
nebulous region of “the road,” that reliable veteran 
Charles B. Handford is acting, in “the legitimate.” 
Frank Bangs is dead. Charles Barron long ago 
dropped out of sight. Even the links that connect 
this time with a better period of legitimate acting are 
breaking. 

The finest repertories that have been formed by 
any contemporary English-speaking actors are those 


of F. R. Benson, J. Forbes-Robertson, and Herbert 
Beerbohm-Tree. In America Mr. Mantell, by right of 
ability and achievement, is now at the head of the 
stage, and it is a feather in Mr. Brady’s managerial 
cap to be associated with that genuine actor. Mr. 
Brady’s recent announcement of productions that he 
intends to make includes many excellent plays,—No 
Thoroughfare, The Corsican Brothers, Leah the For- 
saken, Diplomacy, Forget Me Not, and Oliver Twist 
being among them. Many others are understood to 
be in preparation by him, and it is devoutly to be 
wished that he will prove as good as his word in 
making those revivals. Merely to revive those old 
plays, however, will not suflice. Several of them, 
like some of the great masterpieces of dramatic litera- 
ture, require to be arranged for the contemporary 
stage, and in some instances a little judicious re- 
writing of dialogue would be advantageous. That is 
an expedient which the older (and wiser) actors did 
not hesitate to employ, when they found revision to 
be essential. Jefferson’s excellent rearrangement of 
The Rivals, Edwin Booth’s modification of The Fool’s 
Revenge, and Garrick’s alteration of The Taming of 
the Shrew, are examples of justifiable and highly de- 
sirable editorial wisdom and skill. Revision can be 
carried too far,—as it was in Garrick’s treatment of 
The Winter’s Tale and of Hamlet, in Tate’s absurd per- 
version of King Lear, and in Mansfield’s singular dis- 
tortion, made late in his career, of The Merchant of 
Venice; but, in itself, revision, when judicious, is salu- 
tary and highly commendable. 

When the old plays have been rehabilitated it is 
essential that they should be well acted, in every 
part. That result Mr. Brady will, probably, find it 
difficult to attain. The company provided by him 
for the revival of King John succeeded in destroying 
all chance of metropolitan success with that tragedy. 
An obstacle in the path of Mr. Brady is the lack of 
proficient actors,—for the ranks of competent players, 
thoroughly trained in the art of comprehensive im- 
personation, have been much depleted, of late years, 
partly by death and partly by a bad system of 
management. Under the new and existent style an 
actor has been engaged because of his height, or his 
voice, or the color of his hair, or some peculiarity or 
some group of peculiarities. Thus the stage has suf- 
fered under an irrational trend toward “ reality,” the 
desire to obtain the “real thing ” instead of a desire 
and effort to obtain and develop actors. Under the 
old system,—although eventually each actor settled 
into a recognized “ line,” especially suitable because of 
natural endowment and the drift of professional train- 
ing and development,—every experienced actor was ex- 
pected to be able, as a matter of course, to give,-at 
any time, and often at extremely short notice, a 
thoroughly competent performance of any part, whether 
in tragedy or comedy, farce or burlesque, whether 
Hamlet or Benedick, Ruy Blas or Rapid, Rueben Glen- 
roy or Den Cesar de Bazan, Joseph Surface or Dog- 
berry, Enoch Arden or Dr. Primrose, Iago or Pangloss. 
Those old times of the stage,—times frequently men- 
tioned, with a sneer, by persons who know nothing 
ubout them, as “the palmy days,”—were by no means 
perfect, but the generality of actors that figured in 
them possessed a decided advantage over the generality 
of actors of the present day, in the ability and train- 
ing that are essential for the acting of all sorts of 
parts in all sorts of drama. There is no actor on our 
stage &t present who has revealed such versatility as 
that which so brilliantly marked the career of Henry 
Placide. There’is no peer in versatility to E. L. 
Davenport, who gave a wonderfully fine performance 
of Macbeth, and who could, and did, act equally well 
as Damon and as Bill Sykes, who, since the time of the 
elder Booth, was never equalled as Sir Giles Over- 
reach, and whose range easily and competently ex- 
tended from St. Mare to Duke Aranza, and from Ham- 
let (in which part he was considered the most cor- 
rected performer of his time), to the sailor-boy 
William, in Black-eyed Susan. Such actors as Placide 
and Davenport were, indeed, exceptional, as to versa- 
tility, even in their time, and they would be so in any 
time, but they are justly cited as representatives of 
the old school and of the old style of training. That 
old school fostered and insured development and com- 
prehensive proficiency, whereas the new style almost 
inhibits them. Mr. Brady, however, is taking a 
bold stand for that which is best in the drama, and 
likewise an auspicious and praiseworthy step in the 


_tight direction, for the good of the Theatre and the 


Public. In his revival of good old plays he will hot, 
it is hoped, neglect the presentment of good new ones, 
and if he should be fortunate in the organization of 
his companies,—as it is earnestly hoped he will be,— 
the community will see such acting and such drama as 
it surely ought to see, and a better day will dawn for 
the American stage. It should be remembered, though, 
that there is no way in which a theatrical manager 
can more surely and more disastrously lose the public 
confidence and support than by promising much and 
performing little. 
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On, T am the bully 
Old red-letter day. 
My spirit is fully 
Set forth in the gay 
Little boy who’s the life of his patriot gang, 
As whizzing T come with a boom and a_ bang. 
Oh, I am the mirth day 
That’s never a sham. 
I’m Uncle Sam’s birthday, 
Now that’s what I am! 


F ourth-of-Julyric 


By R. AK. Munkittrick 


The bells in the steeple 
My glory loud ring, 

And wildly the people 
My praises all sing. 

My wings are the banner that blows for the free, 
My voice is the cannon that sounds o’er the sea. 
For I am the mirth day 
That’s never a sham. 
I’m Uncle Sam’s birthday, 

Now that’s what I am! 
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The eagle is screaming 
The rapture I feel 
While beaming and gleaming 
In rocket and wheel. 
And though my stay’s brief, for it quickly is past, 
The biggest of big things am I while [I last, 
Because I’m the mirth day 
That’s never a sham. 
I’m Uncle Sam’s birthday, 
Now that’s what I am! 
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The Wheelbarrow Roads of China 


Next to house-building, food, and dress, 
transportation is the most important in- 
dustry of civilization. _ China has no 
roads, and is only now adopting railways. 
Modern China may be said to date from 
the Boxer uprising of ten years ago. At 
that time railway development was just 
beginning. The Boxers tore up the tracks 
and struck a tremendous blow against rail- 
road construction. However, to-day one 
may travel from Hankow to Pekin, half 
across the Empire, in a Pullman car, in 
one-fifth the time it took to make the trip 
ten years ago. 

China has no roads fr wheeled 
vehicles, except the cart tracks in the 
north, which are no better than the worst 
of American roads. Yet it may be said 
that China has a greater system of roads 
than ever was developed on this continent. 
These roads, however, are only twelve 
inches wide. They consist of thousands 
and thousands of miles of square paving- 
stones laid in single tracks, in the middle 
of which is worn a single rut. Along the 
side of the narrow strip of paving meart- 
ders a foot trail. The rut serves for 
wheelbarrows, and the trail for donkeys, 
palanquins, and men. The fact that 
China never has developed the four- 
wheeled wagon for transport is not a 
proof of want of inventiveness or inability 
to manufacture it. There are other 
reasons. The two-wheeled carts of the 
north are clumsy affairs, but the wheel 
of the wheelbarrow proves that the Chinese 
can build good wheels. The main objec- 
tion to wagons is the impossibility of 
maintaining draught animals for want of 
grazing. Throughout the length and 
breadth of China, except on the remote 
Mongolian steppes, one never sees a grass 
field, and only along the ditches and along 
the grave-sown hills is there sparse grazing 
for sheep, donkeys, and buffaloes. All avail- 
able tillable land is required for the feed- 
ing of a dense two-legged population. 





This state of affairs might not have ex- 
isted in the beginning; still, the principle 
of economy which underlies all Chinese 
inventions would have told against the 
horse or mule drawn wagon—hence the 
wheelbarrow. 

The Chinese wheelbarrow, which has 
been at work, it is presumed, during 
thousands of years, represents the highest 
development attainable by a one-wheel 
vehicle, with the single exception of ball- 
bearings and grease-cups. The use of 
axle grease must certainly be known to the 
Chinese, but, strange to say, it is ignored. 
The screech of the wheel, like the pagoda 
bells, is heard far over the Celestial land- 
scape. On this wheelbarrow, with its 
high, razor-rimmed wheel-case, like a boat 
cabin split by the centreboard, loads of 
200 pounds are carried for hundreds 
of miles at a speed of three miles an hour. 
In the central flat lands this is the general 
form of passenger transport for the poor, 
the hire of a barrow being about ten cents 
a day. When a family moves to a new 
district the women and old folk are 
wheeled, one or two to a barrow, while the 
men walk, carrying their dunnage slung 
from two ends of a shoulder pole. But 
riding on a wheelbatrow must be an ex- 
cruciating experience for any one but a 
nerveless and cotton-wool-padded Chinese 
woman. The paving-blocks have spread 
or dipped, and between each—that is to 
say, at every revolution—plunk goes the 
iron wheel in a hole, while there are no 
shock-absorbing springs or rubber tires to 
take up the jar. No white man could 
wheel freight in this manner for a mile. 
The secret seems to be in the shoulder- 
strap, which is attached to the handles 
of the barrow and passes over the back 
of the neck of the pusher. It would al- 
most seem as though centuries of use have 
developed in the race a special muscular 
resistance at that particular part of the 
make-up of a Chinaman. 
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THE FAMOUS FOOTBALL TEAM OF THE KENTUCKY INSTITUTE FOR THE BLIND AT 


LOUISVILLE. 


EIGHT OF THE REGULAR TEAM ARE TOTALLY BLIND. 
CENTAGE OF WINS OVER STRONG OPPOSING TEAMS IS EXCELLENT. 


THEIR PER- 
THE ONLY 


FAVOR THEY ASK IN A GAME IS THAT, WHEN THE BALE IS PUT IN PLAY, THE oP-. 

POSING TEAM SHALL INDICATE THE FACT BY SHOUTING THE WORD “ PASS.” OF 

COURSE, KICKING THE GOAL, AFTER A TOUCHDOWN, IS ELIMINATED. THE TEAM IS 
IN CHARGE OF PROFESSOR B. B. HUNTOON 





Some Really Old Families 


In Great Britain and on the Continent 
those families pride themselves that count 
their ancestry through ten generations, 
but their claims to really ancient lineage 
seem insignificant when compared with 
those of certain houses in the Orient. 

We read that the oldest family in Great 
Britain, the Mar family in Scotland, may 
trace its pedigree to 1093. Then, too, we 
have the Campbells, of Argyll, whose date 
is put down at 1190. ‘The Grosvenor 
family, that of the Duke of Westminster, 
refers its origin to the same year that 
the Conqueror “came over ”’—i. e., 1066. 
The Austrian house of Hapsburg goes 
back farther than that, its date being 
52, while the Bourbons proudly mention 
864 as the date of their origin. 

But none of them is to: be mentioned in 
the same breath with the Emperor of 
Japan, whose office has been filled by mem- 
bers of his family for a period of over 
twenty-five hundred years, the present 
ruler being the one hundred and twenty- 
second in the line. The first Emperot of 
Japan sat on the throne about the time 
when Nebuchadnezzar was flourishing— 
that is, in 650 B.c. 

Another Oriental branch, the descend- 





ants of Mohammed, present claims not to 
be dismissed. The prophet was born in 
570, and a list of his descendants has been 
carefully retained, being duly set forth 
in a volume kept in Mecca. Little or 
no doubt exists of the authenticity of the 
long list of names ‘of Mohammed’s de- 
scendants as registered in this sacred 
book. 





Putting Frost to Work 


AN interesting application of the freez- 
ing system in shaft-sinking was recently 
exhibited at a colliery in England. When 
the shaft had been sunk a short distance 
it was found that a layer of quicksand 
eighty feet in depth had to be penetrated. 
To prevent the wet sand from flowing into 
the shaft it was frozen solid. A circular 
row of holes, forming a ring over twenty 
feet in diameter, was made round the 
shaft, and by means of metal pipes a 
freezing mixture of brine, or chloride of 
sodium, was caused to circulate in them. 
This had the effect of freezing the sand 
in a circular wall round the shaft as hard 
as rock. On-the removal of the soft sand 
in the centre the frozen wall remained 
intact, protecting the workmen from the 
quicksand behind it. 
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“WIGHT LETTER” 


The American people have found in the 
Western Union’s “Night Letter” service a 
new means of communication which can 
be used in many ways. 
‘“‘Night Letters” are delivered to thousands 
of homes all over. the land. 
causes no delay. The traditional telegraphic 
brevity .is not required. Anyone can tele- 
graph as one would talk or write. A 
“Night Letter” of fifty words, telling the 
whole story, can be sent at the rate of a 
condensed ten-word day message. 


Correspondence between relatives, friends 
and business associates is being revolution- 
ized by the ‘‘ Night Letter.” 
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THE STORY OF A STREET. 


By Frederic Trevor Hill 


The genuine story of Wall Street, from the time when Wilhelmus Kieft, the Dutch Governor of New Amsterdam, roughly marked 
its direction with a cattle-guard of felled trees and brushwood, to the latest period of its development. Wall Street in the days of the 
Dutch, Wall Street during the Revolution, Wall Street in Jater times, as the centre of government, as the social centre, as the centr 
of finance—the author traces all its strange transformations in his brilliant, allusive style, mingling humorous anecdote with the histor 
narrative. It reads like a derful story. Ill d. Crown 8vo. Cloth, net, $1.60. HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, N.Y, 
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“Temperanceis the principle 
and practice of moderation’ 


— Webster. 


The Germans have drunk 
beer for two thousand years. 
They have promoted health and temperance 
by habitual moderation, 
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Ribbon Beer everywhere 


Order a Case Today 
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Milwaukee, Wis. 


Delicious—full of life—every rich and 
foaming glass of this famous brew is 
Yeayy bubbling over with natural force and 
Its low alcoholic content 
justifies its use as a temperance beverage. 


Made and Bottled only by Pabst at Milwaukee 
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Mark Twain 


(A Nocturne of the Mississippi) 


Wuo speaks of care, of toil, of time? 

The night wind cools the heated deck. 
The minstrel river sings in rhyme, 

And gathers largesse in our wake. 
And like a refrain, solemn, slow, 
The rouster’s chant floats from below: 

“ Ma-a-r-r-k twa-a-ain ” 
“ Ma-ark twa-ain, ’tis!” 


How long the sound trails through the 
air 
And winds among the spectral banks, 
Till lost in mystic shadows there 
Where close the willows draw their 
ranks ; 
And still the echoes, solemn, slow, 
Come back in whispers as we go: 
* Ma-ark twa-ain, 
Mark twa-ain, ’tis!” 


A firefly shows a moment’s gleam, 

Or is’t a lantern’s flickering light? 
A boy’s laugh, faint as fading dream, 

Blends with the voices of the night. 
Hark! where the banks retreat in shade, 
Is that Huck Finn’s low signal made? 

Mark Twain, 
Mark Twain, ’tis! 


His spell is mingled with the night; 

The phantoms roll in changing line— 
A eabin on Sierra’s height, 

A eastle on the storied Rhine; 
The outworn East, the newborn West— 
Like wind-reefs on the river’s breast, 

Mark Twain, 
Mark Twain, ’tis! 


His book lies open on my knee, 

Read till the tender page grew dark, 
Enwrought with gentle fantasy, 

The story of Joan of Are— 
The fairy tree, the battle chance, 
The Heaven-led peasant maid of France. 

Mark Twain, 
Mark Twain, ’tis! 


Faith-fraught and high, each noble word 

Retouches still the patriot deed; 
And still a man’s strong pity heard 

For a suffering girl in her martyr need. 
The mystery there, the wonder-thrill, 
And yet the woman, helpless, real, 

Mark Twain, 
Mark Twain, ’tis! 


I may not say the thing I feel, 

My pipe is but an humble reed; 
The master’s hand has waked the thrill 

Of high pride in a God-like deed. 
The spirit vision, making seem 
Yon star, the star of Bethlehem. 

Mark Twain, 
Mark Twain, ’tis! 
CAROLINE STERN. 


* 





An Ingenious Monkey-trap 


Tue curiosity of monkeys makes them 
the ready dupes of a shrewder intelli- 
gence, a circumstance that has been taken 
into account by those who entrap the 
simians in South America. 

One of the simplest methods consists 
in cutting a number of holes in a gourd, 
making each barely large enough to admit 
The gourd, thus pre- 
pared, is filled with corn and secured to 
the trunk of a tree. Then it is shaken 
visibly, so as to attract the attention of 
the monkeys. A few grains of corn are 
seattered in the neighborhood of the trap. 

No sooner do the monkeys hear the 
well-known sound than they descend from 
their trees, and each in turn, seizing the 
gourd, grasps for a handful of corn 
through one of the holes. Then they 
struggle in vain to withdraw their hands 
without relinquishing the prize. At this 
critical moment the concealed author of 
their mishap suddenly makes his appear- 
ance and, tying them, carries them off to 
his cabin in the woods. 





Utilization of Volcanic 
Steam 


Certain Italian engineers have con 
ceived the idea of utilizing the steam 
jets from the natural vents called suffion: 
for driving motors. Suffioni abound~ in 
various parts of Tuseany and in other 
ancient seats of voleanic energy. Jets 01 
water vapor at a_ high temperature are 
discharged from them with great regu 
larity. 

Some of the suffioni in Tuscany, we are 
assured, have remained invariable in thei 
discharges during a period of almosi 
twenty years that they have been under 
observation. It is thought that a con 
siderable amount of mechanical energy 
can be derived from these sources. 

One of the principal difficulties in the 
utilization of this natural steam arises 
from the corroding acids that abound in it. 
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The Gentler View 


MASCULINE LOGIC, ETC. 
By Florida Pier 


MEN have harped for so long on the ex- 
cessive amount of logic with which they 
are blessed that women are doubly struck 
by the flightiness of their conversation. 
They have such a dragon-fly way of dart- 
ing to distant points, lighting on them 
for an instant, gathering what they for 
some reason want from what seems a 
wholly detached fact, and then off again, 
hovering and skimming over the entire 
history of man, in a manner that makes 
a woman, on principle, forego following 
them until they have to a certain degree 
waade up their minds where they are 
going. She is willing to be instructed. 
Among the first things taught her was to 
bathe with grateful attentive muteness 
in the flow of masculine learning, but she 


does feel, as it is the man who is enjoying, 


himself and she who is accommodatingly 
listening, that he might restrajn the wan- 
derings of his mind somewhat and ex- 
hibit a little of that wonderful sequence 
of thought of which she has heard so 
much, 

In order to prove the simplest thing, 
which a woman would state and restate 
with such authority and decision that its 
truth would immediately be felt, perhaps 
indulging in a striking simile or two, but 
not going farther afield, a man goes back 
at least two thousand years to a time 
every one feels very uncertain about, 
states something as a certainty that au- 
thorities differ on, and then picks out an 
individual characteristic of a Roman Em- 
peror, which he uses as the key-note of the 
times, in order to prop up more strongly 
his perfectly simple platitude that does 
not in the least require so much foraging 
and learned burrowing. From this he 
skips to an Egyptian dynasty, wantonly 
picking up some small object from a tomb 
as a souvenir of his mental cavortings, 
dallies with the dates of the Thirty Years’ 
War; and finally, when his entirely obvi- 
ous idea is weighted down with untold 
gleanings, the thing is presented to the 
woman with the apparent expectation 
that she and the idea will sink together. 
Of course she dees. Such a load of con- 
densed civilizations, silhouetted personali- 
ties; and culled statistics is sufficient to 
rout @ny one, but to sink a ship does not 
prove your own superior speed; it just 
proves the clumsy irrelevancy of your 
weapons. 

It is all so unfair. A man rises, pounds 
down his fist, lifts his voice to thunder, 
and, by sudden drops on the things that 
prove his statement, manages to carry 
them off so swiftly\that no one has a 

"chance to see whether they rightly be- 
longed where he found them or whether 
he had placed them there himself. There 
are just as many wars and emperors and 
famines and molecules and things that dis- 
prove his statement as there are that prove 
it, but he never touches on these, and his 
listeners are too exhausted by the dis- 
tances he is covering and the skittishness 
of his gait to rise up and tell him to keep 
to the point. Any one can prove anything 
if he goes plodding off to the Dark Ages 








to do it. No one is going to follow him 
on such a journey, and he is at perfect 
liberty to tell any tale he likes of what he 
found there. 

A man’s therefores are enough to drive 
ene to apoplexy. He rambles on at the 
greatest length on some side issue that 
has a very unlikely flavor about it; then 
all at once, without any warning, he says 
“therefore” with great gusto, and his 
conclusion is so ill at ease and out of 
place and frankly self-conscious that you 
feel it is as much surprised as you are at 
the speaker having yanked it from its 
proper oblivion into the limelight of his 
volubility. 

Men may be logical, but if they are— 
and it is much to be doubted—theirs is 
such long-distance logic that they are al- 
vays obliged to stop long before they come 
anywhere near the subject under discus- 
sion. Their passion for first causes—it 
really amounts to a passion—so hampers 
their effects that nothing but prolonged 
applause melts and warms the chilled and 
aching auditors. They are forced to rouse 
themselves from the lethargy into which 
the speaker’s thoroughness has sunk them 
by cordial noise, and its cause is fre- 
quently misinterpreted. If an army on 
the march went back to the starting- 
point every morning it would never get 
to fighting. A woman realizes this, and 
not only sticks to the point, but sits on it 
and defends it against all comers. . She 
has no need of gradually arriving at it by 
circuitous routes; she is there from the 
opening word, and acts as an anchor to 
hold the tugging, drifting man who is 
possessed of becoming embedded in the 
mud at the source of the stream. 


Country rain has so many advantages 
over city rain. In fact, the. number of 
advantages the country in general has 
over the city is only equalled by those of 
the city over the country, City rain is 
an inconvenience, an expense, a surviyal 
of simpler times. Country rain is a de- 
light, a day’s employment, and if it 
comes at night it quite justifies staying 
awake to listen to it. If there are eaves 
in the town they have never learned the 
art of dripping with the damp luxuriancy 
of country eaves. Dripping has been ear- 
ried to such an advanced stage in some 
places that one is lost in admiration, first 
of the individual dripping, and then of 
the wholly successful orchestration of the 
countless leaves, branches, eaves, and 
twigs, with a really stunning solo on the 
part of the waterspout. The night sounds 
so intensely wet, so—the word forces itself 
in by right -of its expressiveness—so 
squudgy. The earth is surely put to it to 
absorb so much rain, and probably has to 
hurry and puff a bit and keep some rain 
waiting for many minutes before a place 
can be found for it. A night rain has a 
thoroughness about it, a hearty satura- 
tion that betokens. willingness on the part 
of every one. Even the birds, though 
deeply interested, are not in the least put 
out, but pipe with rare amiability, “ This 
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is a night! A little more of the blanket 
if you please, my dear.” 

And the next morning! Everything is 
so fresh, and so pleased with itself. The 
trees smirk in their shining wetness, it 
being so evident, how they spent the night 
that there is no use in their attempting 
concealment. Everything is too utterly 
soaked to permit one to stir out, which is 
nothing short of providential, as in no 
other way could one be made to stay in- 
doors long enough to write necessary let- 
ters. A wood fire is kindled by way of 
compensation, and the dogs come dripping 
in, full of the excessive wetness they found 
on their hasty excursion around the place. 
The roses outside the window are a little 
ashamed of the lengths to which they went 
during the night, and hang their heavy 
heads, too abashed to explain that they 
never would have taken so much if the 
rain-water had not been so exquisitely 
fresh. One understands without their ex- 
plainipg and delicately withdraws until 
they have somewhat recovered. For the 
rest of the day one is busily employed 
feeling dry, Everything requires contrast, 
and it is impossible to enjoy dryness to 
the utmost unless it is the last word in 
wetness outside. 





Cultivating the Sparrow’s Voice 


EXPERIMENTS have been made in Eng- 
land with a view to determine what are 
the conditions under which birds learn 
and cling to their traditional notes. For 
this purpose one experimenter employed 
very young birds of non-musical species, 
keeping them entirely with songsters in 
order to ascertain whether they would 
thus acquire the power of song. 

In the month of July, several years ago, 
he placed four fledgling English sparrows 
in the nest of a pair of singing canaries. 
Three of them died, but the fourth sur- 
vived. This one had already acquired a 
sparrow chirp, and, hearing hencefortia 
only the notes of the canary, he went no 
farther with the chirp that was his birth- 
right. Instead, he came gradually, when 
among the canaries, to give notes differ- 
ent from those of the sparrow. Even when 
he was silent, if the canaries were singing, 
he could be seen to move his throat just 
as if he were trying to form the sounds, 
much in the manner that a person often 
inaudibly follows a song that another is 
singing. At last these sounds began to be 
audible and increasingly so. He began to 
give notes in rapid succession three or 
four tones up the scale, repeating the top 
note five or six times. 

Then the sparrow, becoming bolder with 


practice and pleased with the sound of his 


own voice, soon indulged three or four 
runs in succession with eight to twelve 
notes in each; and in the last days of 
September, when three months old, he 
went up and down and up the scale all 
in one run. 

During this time his voice had been 
changing. At first it was harsh, as is 
natural with English sparrows; but grad- 
ually, with the effort or with thé sub- 
conscious influence of the sweeter sounds 
about him, it became softer and acquired 
something of the canary quality. 

The sparrow’s first efforts were sung on 
a low scale, and he tried the top notes 
vainly; but as his voice became milder, he 
went higher more easily. He was about 
three months old when he tried his first 
trill. It was short, but musical, and he 
evidently thought pretty well of it, for 
he repeated it and continued steadily to 
practise it. A year later he had grown 
to be quite an adept in canary song and 
would trill and sing continually. 

Then, to determine the effect of associa- 
tion upon him, the experimenter removeil 
him for a time in his first year from the 
canaries and put him where he heard 
only sparrow chatter. Gradually he 
ceased to sing and began to return to 
his neglected sparrow tongue; but when 
he was again put with the canaries, he 
regained all he had lost in less than a 
month. 





Aids to the Study of Flight 


THE earnestness with which the study 
of mechanical flight is being pursued is 
attested by the elaborate equipment in 
the laboratory of aerodynamics at a 
French educational institution. Among 
the apparatus is a wooden tunnel fifty 
feet long with a cross-section of six square 
feet, in which a wind of any desired speed 
can be generated by means of a suction- 
fan placed at one end of the tunnel. In 
the wind-current thus developed are 
placed objects of a great variety of kinds 
and shapes, whose resistance, lift, drift, 
surface friction, ete., are determined. 
A pressure-gauge that can be read to less 
than one ten-millionth of an atmosphere 
is used to determine the pressure at all 
points in the stream of air. The object 
is to furnish trustworthy data for cal- 
culations in aeronautics. 
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Regatta Betting as a Fine Art 
By George Jean Nathan 


IMMEDIATELY after the last Presidential 
campaign a newspaper in the Middle 
West offered two prizes of ten dollars each 
to the two readers who would send in 
the stories of the oddest election bets 
that had come to their attention. About 
five hundred stories were received and, 
from this large number, the judges se- 
lected the two wagers that, to their minds, 
were the most peculiar. The first of these 
had as its basis the proportionate vote 
that the two leading political parties 
would poll. Believing that the Democrats 
would make a particularly strong show- 
ing, one hopeful individual had bet an- 
other, who was equally hopeful in the 
antithetical direction, the sum of twenty- 
five dollars on the result. The agreement 
was also made that the loser would have 
to spend three hours during the busiest 
time of a day to be agreed upon in 
putting salt on the tails of the sparrows 
in the public square of the city. The 
second bet was instrumental in causing an 
ardent supporter of the Democratic Presi- 
dential nominee to sing hymns in several 
of the cheap saloons in the tough sections 
of the community. The results of this 
newspaper contest were chronicled widely 
throughout the country and considerable 
comment was indulged in as to the alleged 
extreme peculiarity of the bets in point. 

Of all the diverse species of wagers, 
election bets are held, by tradition, to be 
the oddest. There is, however, another 
kind of wager, rarely, if ever, chronicled, 
that, for peculiarity, relegates the election 
bet to the second place. This is the kind 
made every year by college students on 
the outcome of the several intercollegiate 
regattas at Poughkeepsie, New London, 
Philadelphia, and — elsewhere. These 
wagers frequently take on a semblance 
of lunacy, as, for example, in a case two 
years ago at New London, when a Yale 
undergraduate, betting with a Harvard 
student on the result of the ’Varsity 
Eights’ contest, agreed that the loser 
should allow himself to be placarded with 
a sign reading, “I am a bone,” and car- 
ried down the main thoroughfare of the 
town by several students, being deposited 
in turn in every ash-can and refuse-barrel 
that could be found. Another agreement, 
made between a Columbia and a Cornell 
undergraduate at Poughkeepsie several 
years ago, provided that the man whose 
crew finished behind that from the other’s 
alma mater should permit himself to be 
stripped to the waist and painted a bright 
crimson, after which he would engage 
himself in battle with and demolish every 
cigar-store Indian he could locate—until 
he was arrested. 

A University of Pennsylvania student 
and one from Georgetown, just, before the 
annual ’Varsity event at Poughkeepsie, 
engaged in a heated altercation as to the 
merits of their respective crews, which 
had as its result a proviso that the loser 
should act as the winner’s “slave” for 
the rest of the day, fanning the winner 
to relieve him from the heat, cutting his 
food for him at the table, bowing him in 
and out of rooms, holding the drinking- 
glass to his lips, and, in short, waiting 
on him for all the world like a slave to 
an Oriental potentate. Last year, at New 
London, a Harvard freshman bet a Yale 
freshman that if his crew didn’t win the 
annual race he would climb the. highest 
tree he could discover and sing “ Nearer 
My God to Thee” for half an hour, while 
the Yale freshman agreed that if his crew 
lost he would dash madly into the crowd- 
ed hotel dining-room and shout out at 
the top of his voice that he was crazy. 
While on the subject of freshman bets, 
mention must not be omitted of the wager 
made three vears ago between a Syracuse 
and a Columbia freshman upon the out- 
come of the race between the first year 
crews of their respective colleges. The 
agreement was to the effect that the loser 
should go up to the biggest man the two 
freshmen met subsequently on the street, 
touch him on the chest, and tell him he 
was no gentleman. What happened to 
that freshman made the fate of the elec- 
tion bettor who had to sing hymns in the 
saloons seem merciful by comparison. 

During the so-called American Henley 
regatta races at Philadelphia this year, 
a Harvard undergraduate had the satis- 
faction of seeing his unsuecessful rival 
bettor walk down crowded Chestnut 
Street proclaiming to the people that he 
was Dr. Cook’s son. In the middle of 
each block the loser had to stop, strike an 
attitude, raise aloft an American flag that 
he carried, and “take possession of all 
the surrounding territory in the name of 
the United States of America.” This 
done, the unfortunate wager-maker had to 
shout out in a loud voice that he “ did 
not like Philadelphia, anyway.” 

At Poughkeepsie five years ago a re- 
markable “ pool ” wager was made by two 
undergraduates each from Cornell, Syra- 
euse, Pennsylvania, and Columbia as to 
the outcome of the ’Varsity fours’ race. 
The winners were to have the privilege 
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HE estimation in which American-made electric vehicles are 
held throughout the world may be judged by two foreign 
orders recently received by the Waverley Company, of Indianapo- 
lis. The first of these came from the distant island of Java, in the 
Dutch East Indies, from a Mr. J. E.. Court, of the town of 


The order was for a Waverley four-passenger brougham, the 
most expensive car built by the company, and was accompanied 
by London exchange for the full value of the car and extras. 


The customer mentioned the fact that he had 
seen a Waverley advertisement in a copy of 
HARPER’S WEEKLY that came to him, and placed 
his order on the strength of tnis advertisement. 


Local conditions dictated the use of solid tires, and the order 
was accompanied by a request for duplicates of all breakable parts, 
such as battery jars, since these could not be replaced near home. 


The second order referred to was for a Waverley two-passen- 
ger coupé for the firm of Wm. Barbour & Sons, Ltd., the well- 
known linen-thread manufacturers of Lisburn, Ireland. With the 
car goes an additional leather top, to be used in summer in place 
of the coupé top, this interchangeable feature being one of the 
special advantages of the Waverley coupés and broughams. 


While the upholstery of the Java car is to be in durable leather, 
that of the coupé for Ireland will be in the richest broadcloth. 
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of what was called a “ beggar corps,” to 
be composed: of the six losers. In other 
words—and as was subsequently done— 
the six students whose crews had lost had 
to buy much food and drink for the win- 
ners for the rest of the day from moneys 
that they had begged from people in the 
streets. The losers were compelled by 
the terms of the wager to accost passers- 
by and to whine pleas of “starvation,” 
“no place to sleep,” ete. for the 
purpose of extracting nickels and dimes. 
At the New London races three years ago 
a wager was made by a Yale junior with 
a Harvard sophomore on the result of the 
*Varsity race. These two college men 
agreed that the loser of the bet should fill 
a small bottle with water, label it “ car- 
bolic acid,” and then proceed to “ commit 
suicide” in front of the leading hotel in 
the town. The further stipulation was 
that, upon “committing suicide,” the 
loser was to simulate the most excruci- 
ating pain and was not to betray the 
hoax until after doctors, ambulances, 
hysterical women, and similar things had 
arrived on the scene. When the excite- 
ment had reached its height, the loser 
was to jump to his feet, look about him 
in a mysterious way, beckon for silence, 
and announce that he was the spirit of 
Cesar’s wife. It but remains to chronicle 
the fact that the affair was carried out as 
planned. 





‘A Wise Old Toad 


THERE was a wise old toad that lived 
for more than thirty-six years in a hole 
beneath the doorstep of a French farm- 
house. 

How old it was when first noticed no 
one could say, but it had probably lived 
a long time before familiarity with the 
sight of man emboldened it to rest tran- 
quilly on the doorstep over which per- 
sons were constantly passing. 

The step became the batrachian’s hunting- 
ground, where with little trouble it might 
capture the ants which persisted in cross- 
ing and recrossing it. The toad, hunt- 
ing for its supper, came to be regarded 
as one of the sights of the neighborhood, 
and certainly the skilful manner in which 
it used its wonderfully formed tongue en- 
titled it to be ranked as an expert. 

For one thing, it showed wonderful skill 
in judging distances; the tongue was 
never darted out until the insect came 
within a certain range. The accuracy of 
the creature’s aim was another matter for 
surprise. The insects were generally in 
motion when the tongue was darted out 
against them, but the arrow never failed 
to hit. 

The rapidity with which the tongue was 
shot forth excited much wonder. The 
operation is a complex one. The tongue is 
doubled or folded up, when in the mouth; 
therefore a twofold action is required— 
an uncoiling of the weapon, and then the 
darting of it forth. 

The withdrawing of the tongue, with 
the captured insect on the tip, was not 
less remarkable. Notwithstanding the 
rapid motion, the fineness of the tongue- 
tip, and the struggles of the prey, the vic- 
tim was never dropped. 

The toad was so tame that it might 
justly be called domesticated. It would 
remain quietly in one hand, and take its 
food from the other, provided a leaf was 
placed on the hand which held it. With- 
out this precaution, the warmth of the 
human skin was evidently annoying. 

Few things seemed to please it more 
than to be placed on a table in the evening 
when the lamp was lighted. It would look 
around with the greatest confidence in 
its gleaming eyes, and when insects were 
placed on the table it snapped them up 
with even greater rapidity than in its 
day huntings. 

in this way the toad lived for thirty-six 
years, the pet of the neighborhood. It 
might have lived many years more had 
not a tame but spiteful raven pecked out 
one of its eyes. 





Asia’s Great: Sink-holes 


Waite Asia has the loftiest mountains 
in the world, it also possesses the deepest 
and most extensive land depressions, sev- 
eral of them sinking below sea-level, so 
that if the ocean could flow into them 
they would form extensive lakes. In the 
deepest parts of most of them water now 
stands, dorming small seas. Others are 
destitute of water. Among these is the 
Lukchun depression in Central Asia, 
which in places sinks as much as four 
hundred feet below sea-level. This sink- 
hole in the middle of the largest of the 
continents is also remarkable for its 
meteorological features, the yearly ampli- 
tudes of the barometer being greater than 
are recorded anywhere else on earth. In 
summer the temperature rises to Saharan 
heat, a record of 118 degrees Fahrenheit 
having been obtained in July, while the 
air is of desert dryness. 
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Hawaii’s New Homestead Law 
By R. B. Kidd 


THE Hawaiian Islands are undergoing 
another revolution. This revolution is 
entirely peaceful in character, however, 
for the aid of Congress was sought to 
make it possible. Through the amend- 
ment of several sections of the Organic 
Act of Hawaii the system of homestead- 
ing has been safeguarded and the dom- 
inance of the Japanese prevented. 

Probably the most surprising feature 
of this movement is the attitude of the 
native Hawaiians. It* shows how com- 
pletely they are reconciled to annexation. 
Time has worked no more marvellous 
political change than with these people, 
who, seventeen years ago, boasted of a 
national existence, while to-day, although 
blotted out of the council of nations by 
American influence, the Hawaiians have 
asked in their legislature, almost unani- 
mously, to have their land laws changed 
so as to “make possible a more rapid 
development of the Territory along 
American lines.” 

With the development of the sugar in- 
dustry the American sugar-planter gradu- 
ally came to be an overlord in Hawaii. 
But in- justice to him it must be written 
that he did not go into the country to 
exploit it and then expatriate himself to 
a foreign country to enjoy his Hawaiian- 
earned riches. In a large proportion of 
instances he had been born in the islands, 
and where he adopted the land as his 
place of residence he came to be as loyal 
as the native Hawaiian. But the point 
of difference was that the planter, 
Hawaiian-born or newcomer, proposed to 
develop his chosen industry under the 
most favorable conditions, and he pro- 
ceeded on the theory that these most 
favorable conditions would be best ob- 
tained with himself, and not the native, 
dominating the government. 

Concerned with the development of 
their industry, the planters did not give 
very studious consideration to industrial 
or political conditions beyond their own 
horizon. Everything else in that land 
was made subservient to sugar production, 
which has been brought, by the most 
scientific and constant investigation, to 
its present stage of development, in which 
it yields an annual revenue of about 
forty million dollars from two hundred 
and thirteen thousand acres of cane 
cultivation. As the elementary essen- 
tial, the planter had to obtain as much 
arable land as possible. The natives 
held the bulk of the land, other than 
that classed as public domain, for in 
1846 a grand distribution of holdings 
had been made, and, from occupying 
land by the grace of a native over- 
lord, the Hawaiians had been given 
full title to about eleven thousand tracts, 
while since then five thousand additional 
awards are of record. Without perspec- 
tive of the future, lacking in agricultural 
initiative, and, moreover, not qualified 
by temperament to hold out against the 
rapacity of the white settlers, the Ha- 
waiian parted, by degrees, with quantities 
of his holdings, much of the land being 
eventually absorbed by the sugar indus- 
try. This gradual centralization of 
wealth ‘and power did not, however, .oc- 
casion any marked concern, for there was 
a general attitude of mind which argued 
that, as the commercial life of the islands 
depended upon the sugar industry, it was 
fitting that no stone of criticism should 
be thrown in the way of the planters. But 
in the mean while the Hawaiian, forced to 
the wall industrially and his political 
power undermined, had to be looked after. 
Land laws, modelled after the New Zea- 
land statutes, were enacte in 1895, con- 
taining special provisions for homestead 
leases which, the farmers felt, would pro- 
vide the natives with homes. By residing 
four years on a tract of land, varying 
frem. one to sixty acres in extent, a citizen 
could obtain a _ nine-hundred-and-ninety- 
nine-year lease; but the moment the 
holder or his heirs ceased to live on the 
homestead, it reverted to the government. 
The speculators and the big corporations 
were not held down by such limitations, 
for, under other provisions of the laws, 
one thousand acres of the poorer land 
could be sold outright at public auction. 

Such conditions prevailed when the isl- 
ands were annexed. With the coming of 
the American flag, the fact began to dawn 
upon the natives that conditions were not 
altogether right for them. The sentiment 
rapidly took root that, were the public 
domain thrown open to settlement more 
generously, the Hawaiian might find a 
modicum of prosperity as a tiller of 
the soil. While there were merits 
to the nine-hundred-and-ninety-nine-year 
leasehold idea, in that it checked improvi- 
dent natives from parting with their 
homes, the lack of downright title was felt 
to be antagenistic to the spirit of Ameri- 
can homeste:d settlement. But not until 
the present ad-rinistration of W. F. Frear, 
as governor of Hawaii, can anything ap- 
proaching a popu'sr land policy be said 
to have been inaugutated. : 
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Nor were the planters slow in deciding 
that conditions were not altogether right 
for them, either; for, while annexation 
guaranteed solidity to their market, it 
handicapped them in a most vital detail 
of their industry. Under the exclusion 
law the planters were deprived of their 
Chinese, the best class of help for the 
cane-fields, so they had to turn to Japan 
for the bulk of their labor. But within 
a short time the fact developed that the 
Japanese had other ideas than working 
merely as a field laborer. He would go 
to Hawaii from Japan, work for afew 
months on the plantations, then take 
steamer for the Pacific coast, where 
higher wages awaited him; and, if he did 
not seek the mainland, he invaded various 
lines of skilled labor, especially in Hono- 
lulu. When he remained on the pianta- 
tions he had an ever-ready ear for the 
labor agitator, so that costly strikes 
about the critical time of cane-harvesting 
weré not infrequent. 

In 1899, just before the United States 
assumed complete control over Hawaii, 
the percentage of Asiatics employed on 
the sugar plantations amounted to 88. 
This proportion increased, following the 
influx of Japanese after the period of 
governmental transition which ended in 
June, 1900, but by 1908 it had decreased 
to 81 per cent., and on one plantation to 
less than 60 per cent. The last obtain- 
able figures, to December 31, 1908, show 
that 44,348 persons were employed in the 
sugar industry, of whom 31,207 were 
Japanese, 2,942 Chinese, 1,743 Korean, 
570 American, 3,620 Portuguese, 683 
Spanish, 1,917 Porto-Ricans, 118  Fili- 
pinos, and 466 of other nationalities. <A 
rough estimate of the population of the 
Hawaiian Islands places it at about 175,- 
000, divided somewhat as follows: Jap- 
anese 75,000, Chinese 18,000, Koreans 
5,000, Portuguese 23,000, Spanish 2,000, 
Porto-Ricans 2,000, Hawaiian or part 
Hawaiian 35,000, Americans, British, 
Germans, and Norwegians 14,000, others 
1,000. The Japanese form nearly 43 per 
cent. of the total population. 

A child born on American soil is en- 
titled to American citizenship, a law that 
makes possible in Hawaii a _ condition 
which éareful observers regard with grave 
apprehension. In 1900 the Japanese 
pupils in the public schools numbered 
1,352, and in 1909 they had increased to 
6,415. Most of them are Hawaiian-born. 
The annual records show the Japanese 
birth-rate to be over half the total in the 
islands, and this proportion has _ been 
steadily increasing. It is, and may well 
be, feared that if such conditions con- 
tinue the Japanese will outnumber the 
voting population, just as they do the 
general population, and the public lands 
will also be absorbed by the Nippon men, 
unless given speedy settlement otherwise. 

In order to overcome this menace, po- 
litical and industrial, the planters have 
given bountifully to introduce other 
classes of. laborers, as the statistics of the 
cosmopolitan population of the islands 
show. The introduction of citizens 
from the mainland of the United States 
‘who could develop the islands along tra- 
ditional American homestead-holding 
lines became, finally, accepted as the most 
effective solution of the problem. 

Experience demonstrated that there 
were, unfortunately, too many loopholes 
in the old laws, whereby corporations and 
aliens might obtain title to the lands, 
while the citizen still failed to cling to 
his acres as homesteading implies. Gov- 
ernor Frear and the native prince dele- 
gate to Congress, J. K. Kalanianaole, con- 
ferred over a bill designed to remove these 
faults. This bill, after being approved. by 
the native legislature, was introduced into 
Congress by Kalanianaole. It shut off 
the speculator and corporation by pro- 
viding that when a homestead patent is 
issued the land shall not be sold to any 
one who would own more than eighty 
acres with that particular _ homestead 
property. But its strongest provision is 
a direct blow at the Japanese, for only 
citizens, or those eligible to become so, 
can take up homesteads, and the latter 
class must complete. their citizenship be- 
fore the patent is issued. The sale of 
public land to a corporation or alien is 
prohibited. The general details of the 
land laws are not changed, the idea being 
to offer the prospective settler, under a 
special homestead agreement, a certain 
area of good arable land, the size being 
left to the discretion of the Commissioner 
of Public Lands. The area will, it is 
thought, vary from twenty-five to forty 
acres of the best land, but considerable 
latitude in this regard will prevail. As 
a general thing, a long residence is to be 
required. No one can take up more than 
eighty acres under any circumstances. 

Congress promptly gave to Hawaiii the 
authority to bring about this “ revolu- 
tion ” which will shut out the alien, check 
the centralization of landholding, and 
give back to the people their acres. But 
in the creation of an element to cope with 
the Japanese lay the strongest argument 
with Congress for granting the people of 
Hawaii the aid that they sought. 
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The Pierce-Arrow at the New Theatre 


Attractive design and thorough construction are 


happily combined in every Pierce-Arrow car. It 


possesses efficient beauty and beautiful efficiency. 
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Licensed under Selden Patent 





